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BEAR SIS, 

I AM sensible that the friendship between us can ao^iire 
no new force ftom the ceremonies of a dedication; and 
perhaps it demands an excuse^ thus to prefix your naoM 
to my attempt^ which you decline giving with your •wn* 
But as a part of this poem was formerly written to you 
from Switzerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you. It will also throw a l^ht upon 
many parts of it, when the reader understands, that it is 
addressed to a man, who, despising fame and fortune, has 
retired early to happiness and obscurity, with an income 
i^JlMj pounds a-year. 

^ I now perceiTe, my dear brother, the wisdom of your 
humble choice. You have entered upon a sacred office* 
where the harvest is great, and the labourers are but few; 
while you have lefk the field of ambition^ ^\x«* 1i»^a.- 
2 R 
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bouren ars many, and the harvest not worth carrying 
away. But of all kinds of ambition, what finom the re- 
finement cf the times, from different systems of criti- 
cism, and from the divisions of party, tiiat which pursues 
poetical fame is the wildest 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolish- 
ed nations; but in a country verging tor the extremes of 
refinemeut, painting and music come in for a share. As 
these offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment^ 
they at first rival poetry, and at length supplant her; they 
engross all that favour once shown to her; and, though 
but younger sisters, seize upon the elder's birth-right. 

Tet, however this art may be neglected by the power- 
ful, it is still in greater danger from the mistaken efforts 
of the learned, to improve it. What criticisms have we 
not heard of late in favour of blank verse, and Pindaric 
odes, chorusses, anapests, and iambics, alliterative care, 
and happy negligence ! Every absurdity has now a cham- 
pion to defend it; and as ^e is generally much in the 
wrong, so he has. always much to say; for error is ever 
talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, 
I mean party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, and 
destroys the taste. IVben the mind is once infected with 
this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes 
to increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom 
desists from pursuing man, after having once preyed upon 
human flesh,' the reader, who has once gratified his appe- 
tite with caitimny, makes, ever after, the most agreeable 
feast upon murdered reputation. Such readers generally 
admire some half-witted thing, who wants to be thought 
a bold man, having lost the character of a wise one. Him 
they dignify with Uie name of poet: bis tawdry lampoons 
are called satires; his turbulence is said to be f<»rce; and 
his frenzy> fire./ 

What reception a poem may find, which has neither 
abuse, party, nor blank verse, to support it, I cannot tell, 
nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. With- 
out espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted 
/o moderate the rage of alU I have endeavoux^d to fibo'w. 
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that there may be equal happiness in states that are dif- 
ferently governed from our own; that eveiy state has a 
particular principle of happiness, and that this principle 
in each may be carried to a mischieTOus excess. Tliere 
are few can judge better than yourself how &r these po- 
sitions are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, 

Dear fiSr, 

Tour most affectionate brother^ 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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Remotz, unfriended, melancholy^ doWf 
Or by the hizy Scheld, or wandering Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts die door; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies^ 
A weary waste* expanding to the ^es; 
Wherever I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee: 
Still to my brother turns, with ceasdeas pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause firom toil, and trim theur evening fire; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 
Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crowned, 
"Where all the ruddy £eunily around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life In wandering spent, and care; 
ImpeUed with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, tiiat mocks me with. tfcAH>»« <; 
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Tliat, like Ae ciide boondiiig earth and skies* 
Allures frooi far, jet, as I foUeur, ffies; 
My fortune leads to trvrerse realms akme* 
And find no spot of all the world nqr own* 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to qpend; 
And placed on hi|^ abore the storm*s career. 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings* the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combine^ 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should tiie philosophic n^nd disdain 
That good which makes each humbler boacm vain? 
Let sdiool-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
Hiese little things are great to little man; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exulto in all the good of all mankind . 
Te glittering towns, widi wealth and splendour crowned. 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round, 
Te lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swuns, that dress the flowery yale^ 
For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation's heir, the worid, the world is mine! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a ugh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To gee the board of human bliss so small^ 
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And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some ^pot to real happiness consigned, 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss, to see my lellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease: 
The naked nogro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine; 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods fior all the good they gave^ 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at hom& 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare^ 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to ail mankind: 
As different good, .by. art or nature giv^n, 
To different nations makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra*s cliffs, as Amo*s shelvy side; ,^. . 

And though the rocky-crested summits frow;iQ^' 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down* 
From art more various are the blessings Mitt; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content: 
Tet these each other's power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive (tf the rest. 



o» contentmeiit 

^^^»in^ prone, 
= alone: 

attends, 

other ends; 
lain, 

«"pain. 
dos^e^ea^ 
^ «s It lies: 
resigned, 
ind; 

e'^eiy blast. 
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But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissiTe, vain; 
Though graven yet trifling; zeokms, yet untrue; 
And even in penance planning sins anew* 
All evils here contaminate the mind» 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not fea nsmond te date^ 
When commerce proudly flourished tiiron|^ the state: 
At her command the palace learnt to rise^ 
Again the long-fkdlen column sought the skies; 
The canvass glowed, beyond e*en Nature wanOt 
The pregnant quany teemed with human form: 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale^ 
Conunerce on other shores dii^yed her sail; 
While nought remained of all that ridies gave, 
But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave; 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill« 
. Yet, still the loss of wealth is here suj^lied 
By arts, the splendid wredka of former pride; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fedlen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed. 
The pastdx)ard triumph, and the cavalcade: 
IVocessions formed for piety and love^ 
A mistress or a saint in eveiy grove. 
By sports Hke these are all their cares beguHed, 
The sports of children satisfy the daSHdx 

2 B3 
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With patient Bngle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the w»y« 

And drags the struggling savage into day* 

At night returning, every labour sped* 

He sits him down, the niQnwnch of a died; 

Smiles by his clieerful fire, and ipund surv^s 

His children's looks, that brighten qt the blat«; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoai^ 

Displays her cleanly platter on tiie board: 

And haply too, some pilgrim thither led. 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed* 

Thus every good Siis native inrilds impart* 
Imprints the patriot passioii 0|i his heart; 
And even those hiUs that i:oip^ \da i^aisimi ris^ 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies: 
Dear is that shed Co ^hich his soul conform^ 
And dear that hUl vrhich lifts iiim to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest^ 
Clings close and closer to Uie mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlvn^d'a roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains morew 

Such are the charms to barren states aarigned; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined. 
Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, tfieir pleasures are but few; 
For every want that stiinnlates the breast, 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest: 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire^ and then supplies; 
Unknown to theni, when sensual pleagures cloy» 
To fill the laqguid paua^ with ibmr joy; 
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Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flixnc^ 
Catch erery nerve, and yibrate through tiie frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire* 
Unquenched by' want, unfiumed by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year. 
In wild excess the vulgar iMreast takes fire^ 
llU, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are faUt low; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run; 
And love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted fh>m each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o*er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest: 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the waj. 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 
To qK>rt and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gender manners reign* 
j^ I turn, and France displays her bright domain: 

Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease^ 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please* 
How often have I led diy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 
•AVbere shading elms along the mar^^ grew, 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew: 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still. 
But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer's skill* 
Yet would the i^llage praise my wondrous power* 
Amd duice ^orgetfid of the nooutidb hour* 
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Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gesdc lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms di^lay; 

Thus idly busy rolls their worid away: 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here: 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or even imaginaly wortli obtains, 

Here passes current; paid from hand to h«n4 

It shifts, in splendid traffic, round tiie land: 

From courts to camps, to cottages it tbnys, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise; 

They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem^ 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
£nfeebles all Internal strength of thought; 
And the weak soul, within itself nnblest^ 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art^ 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fbols impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes. of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggi^ pride defrauds her dally cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a-year(: 
Tlie mind still turns where shifting fashion drawiy 
Nor wei^ the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fimcy flies, 
Embosomed In the deep where Holland Ilea. 
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Metfainks her patient sons before me stand* 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land* 
And, sedulous to stop the coming t|de^ 
liift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seem? to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore; 
While the pent ocean, rising o*er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale* 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels th« natiy^ tp repe«tted toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosoQi reign, 
And industry begevts a loje. of gain* 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfiuous treasure brings. 
Are here displayed. Their much-lov^ wealth imparls 
Convenience^ plenty, elegance^ and arts; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear. 
Even liberty itself is bartered here. 
At gold's superior diarms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And, cahnly bent, to servitude coniVmn, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the stonn. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Bougb, poof, caaUaaif uugorernably bold; 
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War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western qpnng; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And bri^ter streams than famed Hydaq[»i8 glide; 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined, 
Extremes are only in the master's mind; 
Stem o*er each bosom reason holds her state. 
With daring aims irregularly great: 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye^ 
I see the lords of human kind pass by; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature's hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of sou]. 
True to imagined right, above controul. 
While even the peasant boasts these rights to icai. 
And leams to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured liere^ 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too blest indeed, were such without alloy; 
But fostered e*en by Freedom, ills annoy; 
That independence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie;. 
The self-dependant lordlings stand alone. 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled^ 
Ferments arise^ imprisoned factions roar, 
B^prest ambitioD struggles round her shore; 
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Till, over-WTOugbt, the geherit'fjjrstetn feeb 
Its motions stop, or frenzy te:^e wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As N«titi«*s ties decays 
As duty, love, and honour, fkil to fbfay. 
Fictitious bonds — the bonds of wealth and law-— 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone^ 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charmi^ 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame^ 
Where kings have toiled, and poets wrote^ for famc^ 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I states 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great: 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
Itie rabble's nige^ and tyrant's angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun- 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure !-« 
I only would repress them to secure: * 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportioned grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

Oh! then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part «aipixea\ 
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Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arma, 
Except when fi»t approacliing danger wanns: 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne^ 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are firee; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home : 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, hdf a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Tes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And thus, polluting honour in its source^ 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shores 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers, bri^tening as they waste; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stem depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose^ 
In barren solitary pomp repose? 
Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call, 
The smiling long-frequented village fall? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, ' 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train» 

Ta tipavArco f»limoa k««nn«1 fliA wosfAm mjiin* 
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Where wild Oswego spreads- her swamps around^ 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound? 

E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous way^ 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise^ 
The pensive exile, bending with his wo, 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine» 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows? 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy: 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown,^ and Damien's bed of steel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

^ In the Respublica Hungarica, there is an account of 
a desperate rebellion in the year 151 4, headed by two bro* 
thers, George and Luke Zeck. When it was quelled, 
'Tear^e, not Luke, was punished by his head being en« 
'tvled with a red-bot iron crown. Mr. BosweW. ^om\ftdk 
t OoJdsmith'a niistoke. 
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TiRst nuirrxD in 1769. 

TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



VFJLR SIB, 

I CAN have no expectations, in an M^bness of this kinc 
either to add to your reputation, or to establish my owx 
Tou can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignc 
rant of that art in which you are said to excel : and I ma 
lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few hav 
a juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest, there 
fore, aside — ^to which I never paid much attention — 
must be indulged, at present, in following my affectioni 
The only dedication I ever made was to my brother : be 
cause I loved him better than most other men. He i 
since dead.^ — Permit me to inscribe this poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification an 

mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not preten 

to inquire: but I know you will object— «nd indeed sevc 

ral of our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion- 

that the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seex 

~^ and the disorders it laments, are only to be found in tfa 

poet's own imagination. To this I can scarce make an 

p other answer, than that I sincerely believe what I ha^ 

^ written — that I have taken all possible pains in my countr 

J excursions, for these four or five years past« to be cettaisL < 



In regretting Uie depopulation ( 
vdgh against the increase of our lu 
80» I expect the shout of modern p 
For twenty or thirty years past, it hi 
consider luxury as one of the grea 
tages; and all the wisdom of andquit 
as erroneous. Still, however, I mm 
ancient, on that head; and continue 
ries prejudicial to states, by which sc 
troduced, and so numy kingdoms hav 
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SwsiT Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
"Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain; 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting Summer's lingering bloom delayed. 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease!^ 
Seats of my youth, when every ^Knrt could please! 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endeared eadi scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm — 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm; 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
How often have I blessed the coming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, ftom labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
While numy a pastime circled in the shade— « 
The young contending as the old surveyed; 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art and feats of strengtii went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 
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Tlie dandng pair, that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted hioe. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin's side-l^kig looks of lore. 

The matron's glance^ that would those looks reprove — 

These were thy charms, sweet village!— -sports like theses 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please: 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed: 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled! 

Sweet smiling village! loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn : 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand b seen, 
Ajid desolation saddens all thy green; 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hoUow-raunding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thydesert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the laud, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry — ^their country's pride — 
Wbea of^'destxoyed, can never be supigiMed* 
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A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of gpround maintained its man. 
For him light labour spread her wholesome storey 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered: trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that fdUy pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peacefid scen^ 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green-^ 
These, far departing, seek a kinder akare, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's powers 
HAe, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruined grounds — 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood — the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and tiuns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share-— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame irom wasting, by repose: 
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J still had hopei— fiir pride attends us sdll«- 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw: 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place finom whence at first she flew— 
I still had hopes, my loi^ vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement! friend to life's decline-— 
Retreats from care that never must be mine! 
How hi^py he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fiy! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriendmg virtue's friend — 
Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And all his prospects <)irightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's dose 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from below: 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
27^0 plajrful cbUdnn juaX let loose from adiod » 
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The watch-dog's voiee that bayed the whiqpering wind* 
And the loud laugh that spoke &e Tacant inmd* 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shades 
And filled each pause the nightingde had madcw 
But now the sounds of poptda^n £ul, 
No dieerfiil munuurs fluctiiite in the gale; 
No busy steps ^e grass-grown footway treac^ 
For all the blooming flush of life is fled: 
All but yon widowed, solitary .Aiii|^ 
That feebly bends beside &e plashy ^ring: 
She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for brsad. 
To strip ^e brook with mantling cresses spread- 
To pick her wintry fiigot from the thoni— 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn: 
She only left of aU the harmless train, 
The sad hiaborian of the pensive plaiiu 

Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild- 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose^ 
The village preacher's modest m^|iiaion rose» 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year* 
Remote from towns he ran his go^ race. 
Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to diange his place. 
Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour: 
Far other aims his heart had learned to priae— 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train-— 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain: 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest^ 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breaat; 
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rhe ruined f^endtbrift, now no longer proudt 
[Hauned kindred there, and bad hb claim allowed: 
rhe broken foldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire» and talked the ni^t away— 
^ept o*er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done^ 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were woik ' 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
ind quite forgot their vices in their wo; 
[IJareless their merits or their faults to scan, 
lis pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve ^e wretched was his pride^ 
Ind even his failings leaned to virtue's side. 
)ut in his duty prompt, at every call 
le watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all: 
Ind, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
le tried each art, reproved each doll delay, 
Lllured to brighter worlds^ ^nd led the «vay. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
knd sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed^ 
lie reverend champion stood. At his controuV 
)espair and anguish fled the struggling soul — 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raises 
Lnd his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace^ 
lis looks adorned the venerable place; 
mth from his Ups prevailed with double sway, 
ind fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray, 
lie service past, around the pious man, 
^ith steady zeal each honest rustic ran: 
Wen diildren followed, with endearing wile^ 
nd plucked hin gown, to share the good maa'u tm!le — 
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His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfiure pleased him, and their cares distressed: 
To them his heart, his lore, his griefs, were given. 
But all his seripus thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff; that lifts its awful fenn. 
Swells firom the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence, that skirts the way 
With blossomed furse, uqprofitably gay — 
There, in his Qoisy mansion, skilled to rule^ 
Hie village master taught hb little school. 
A man severe be was, and stem to view— 
I knew him well, and tvery truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day*s disasters in his morning £m»; 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jpkes-^lbr many a joke had he; 
Full well th^ busy wtusger, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew-^ 
*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
liands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And even the story ran that he could gauge; 
In ai^uing^ too^ the parson owned his skiU, 
For even though vanquished he could argue still- 
While words of learned strength and thundering sound 
Amazed Ihe gasing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gased, and still the wonder grew 
Hiat one small head could carry all he knew. 
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But past is all hk fame: the very spot 
Wh&e many a time he triumphed, is fbrgot 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the ngn-post caught the passing eye^ 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts injured!, 
IVhere grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired—. 
I¥here village statesmen talked With looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round* 
[magination fondly stoops to trace 
Fhe parlour splendours of that festive place: 
Ihe white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
Fhe varnished dock that clicked behind the door; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay-- > 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 
Ihe hearth, except when Winter diilled the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay^ 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o*er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fidl? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart: 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblirion of his daily care; 
No more ^e farmer's news, the barber's tale- 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
^efiiJ to see the manriing bliss go tQnxA\ 
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Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prestr 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These »mple blessings of the loWly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gUMB of art. 
Spontaneous joys, ffhere Nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway; ■'■"■ 
X>ightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight maflquemde^ 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed* 
In these, ere trifiers half their wish obtam. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 
And, e*en while ikshion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy? 

Te friends to truth— ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase^ the poor's decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy lapd. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore« 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards even beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains — this wealth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loai. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a i^pace that many poor supplied : 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds — 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken cloth 
Has robbed ^e neighb'ring fields of half their growth i 

2 c2 



AS some fiur female^ vutdorned and ] 
Secure to please while youth confirms he 
Slights every borroHred charm that dress 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her e 
But when those diarms are past— for dii 
When time advanoes, and when lovers in, 
She ^en shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress: 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed. 
In Nature's simplest charms alk first amy 
But verging to decline, its splendours ris^ 
Its vistas strike^ its palaces surprise; 
While, scouiged by famine, from the smili 
The mournful peasant leads his humble ba 
And while he sinks, without one arm to sa 
Xhe country blooms— « garden and a grav 

Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty re 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride 
If, to some common's fenceless limits stray 
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To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 

Here while the courtito glitters in brocade^ 

There the pale artist plies the siddy «nde: 

Here while the proud their long-driMrn pomps display. 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way: 

The dome where pleasure holds her midni^t rdgn, 

Here^ richly decked, admits the gorgeous train; 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches gkune. 

Sure scenes l&e these no troubles e'er annoj— 

Sure these denote one universal joyt 

Are these thy serious thoa^ts?-^i)Lh, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies: 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peqps beneath the thorn; 

Now lost to all-— her friends, her inrtue fled. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head; 

And, pinched with cold; and shrinking from the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

M^en idly, first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown* 

Do thine, sweet Auburn! thine, the loveliest train- 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread! 

Ah, no! to distant dimes, a dreary scen^ 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with Minting steps they go^ 
Where wild AHama sMurniun to their wo. 



Where the d«k«»n*<«8^'«^ 
mere, .te«=h step, the «»n,^««^ 

Tn,e ratding terror, of U>e Tengeft.1 »• 

Where crouchmg tHjer. '''« " ^ 

WaeoMnwhirUthenujdtom^^* 
MinaUng the nivaged land«»pe with t 

?^£entth^fr--^'°r'. 
Tl.e cooling brook, the gras^vest^J 
The breezy covert of the wwbUnggro 

Sat oniyUtered theft, of h«»^ 
GoodHeaW.wh.t«»«.w.gloom 

T^at called them from the«nj«ttvej 
When the poor exile., «verypl«»^ 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly 
AnTtookalong farewell, and wuh. 
For seats like the« beyond the west 
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Silent went next, neglectful of faer channs, 
And left a lover^s for a fatfaer*s arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And dasped them close— in sorrow doubly deari 
Whilst her fond husband ftlrove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury! thou curst by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 
Diffuse dieir pleasures only to destroy! 
Kingdoms, by thee to dckly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own; 
At every draught more Urgs and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy wo; 
Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
lX>wn, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

£*en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the busiuew of destruction done : 
£*en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
Tliat idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand : 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 
And piety, with wishes placed above. 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest TX\iid, 
StUJ £nt to £y where sensual joys invade \ 
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Unfit, in these d^enerate times of shamep 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest £une: 
Bear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my wo^ 
That found*st me pOor at first, and keep'st me so; 
Thou guide by which the noUir arts ezoe]» 
Thou nurse of every virtue — ^fare thee well! 
Farewell! and O! where'er thy voice be trifd. 
On Tomo*8 cliffs, or Pambamarca's side; 
"Whether where equinoctial fervours glofr. 
Or Winter wraps the polar woiid in snow- 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of the inclement clime; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest^ 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mqle away; 
While self-dependant power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 



H]|]^MIT. 



mn nxKTED nr «hs vu^aa or WAXUiMLDt 1765. 



TheJhOowmg LeUer, addressed to the Printer qf the St. 
James* Ckrinde^ appeared in that paper in June, 1767. 



on, 
As there is nothing I dislike so much as newspaper 
controversy, particularly upon trifles, permit me to be 
as concise as possible in informing a correspondent of 
yours, that I recommended Blainville's Travels, because 
1 thought the book was a good one; and I think so stiU. 
I said, X was told by the bookseller that it was then first 
published; but in that, it seems, I was misinformed, and 
my reading was not extensive enough to set me right. 

Another correspondent of yours accuses me of having 
taken a ballad I published some time ago, from one^ by 
the ingenious Mr. Percy.' I do not think there is any 
great resemblance between the two pieces in question. If 
there be any, his ballad is taken from mine. I read it to 
Mr. Percy some years ago; and he (as we both consider- 
ed these things as trifles at best) told me with his usutfl 

—A^. 

1 ** The FHar of Orders Gray.** Beliques of Aadefkt 
Poetry. 

2 Late Blihop of Dromore. 
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good humour, the next time I saw him, that he had taken 
my plan to form the fragments of Shakspeare into a bil- 
lad of his own. He then read me his little cento, if j[ 
may so caU it, and I highly approved it. Such petty an- 
ecdotes as these are scarce worth printing; and were it 
not for the busy disposition of some of your correspon- 
dents, the public should never have known that he owei 
me the bint of his baBad, <i)||||l I am obliged to hu 
friendship and learning for olnHinications of a mudi 
more important nature* 

I am, 



Tours, &c 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



IT. 



** TvRK, gende hermit of the dtXe, 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the yal* 
"With hospitable ray: 

'<For hcfe forlorn and lost I fread» 
"With fainting etqts and slow, 

"Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

"Forbear, my son," the hermit criesy 
"To tempt the dangerous gloom; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

"Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still; 
And though my portion is but scan^ 

I give it with "good-will. 

"Tben, turn to-night, and freely share 
"Whate'er my cell bestows; 

My rusty couch and frugal fare^ 
My Uessixiglnd repose. 
^ D 



TWTan wants but utue u 

The modest sti»»6 

AndfoUowsto&eceU. 

""rndstrangerstedastray. 
XT. .tores beneath its humi 
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And spiead his yegetable store. 
And gaily pressed, and smiled; 

And, skilled in legendary lore, 
The lingering, hours beguiled. 



Around, in sym]^thetic mirth, • 
Its tricks thdflHMhries; 

The cricket chmPHs the hearth. 
The crackling fagot flies. 



But nothing could a charm impart 

To sooth the stranger's wo; 
For grief was heavy at his hearf^ 

And tears began 4o flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied. 
With answering care opprest; 

'*And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast? 

"From better habitations spumed, 

Reluctant dost thou rove? 
Or grieve for friendship unretumed, 

Or unregarded love? 

<*Alas! the joys that fortune brings . 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who prize the paltry things 

More trifling still than they. 

** And what is friendship but a name^ 

A charm that lulls to sleep; 
A shade, that follows wealth or fame, 

And leayet the wretch to weep? 



"•" ""ue ne spoke^ a fli^bliiA 
Bin love-lorn guest betniyei 

S«"q»ie*he«esnewbeMtIesrige; 
Swrftmantlii^totheview; 

I^e colour, o'er the morning ski- 
As hnghli as transient too. 

^e bashful look, the rising b«ast 

Alternate ^read alarms : 
Tht loTely stnmger stwids confest 

Amaidinallherchanns. 

And, «Ah!fo,i>e arranger rude, 
A wetch forlorn," she cried. 

Who* feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

"But let a maid thy pity share, 
J^°"'7«'""'«"ght to stray: 
Who seek, for rest, but finds desLr 
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^ To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnumbered suitors came; 
Who praised me for imputed charms. 

And felt, or feigned a flame. 

^Each hour a mwpimy crowd 

With richest pSsien gtrove: 
Among the rest, young Edwin bowe^ 

But never talked of bve. 

**Jn humble^ simplest habit clad. 

No wealth or power had he; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

But these were all to me. 

* And when, be»de me in the dale, 

He canned lays of lore. 
His breadi lent fhigrance to the gak^ 

And music to the grove. | 

''I The blossom opening to ti^ day, 

The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 

To emulate his miodi* 

^The dew, the blossom on the tree. 

With charms inconstant shine; 
Their charms were his, but, wo to me! 

Their constancy was mine. 

^For stiU I tried each fickle ait, 

Importunate and vain ; 
Aod while his passion touched mf hfltt^ 

I triumphed in his pain: 



* 

1 



-FoAidi, Heaven- tb.h._. 



HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE, 
run r&niTSD ik 1765. 



Thakks, my lord, for ydur yen'son, for finer or &ttar 
Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smoked on a platter: 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 
The white was so white, and the red was so ruddy; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarcehelp regrettin j^ 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating. 
I had thoughts, in my chamber to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtCk: 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so so^ 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is firi^ in. 
But hold — let me pause-*»don't I hear you pronounce 
^is tale of the bacon a damnable bounce? 
Well, suppose it a bouhce-^sure a poet may try. 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it's no bounce — I protest, in my turn. 
It's a truth, and your lordship may ask Mr. Bume^. 

^ Lord Clare's nenhew* 
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To go on with my tale — as I gazed on the haund^ 
I thought of a firiend that was trusty and staunch; 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best; 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose— 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's: 
But in parting with these, I was puzzled again 
With the how, and the who^ and the where, and the when. 
There's Coley, and Williams, and Howard, and Ht6^ 
I think they love ven*son — I know they love beef; 
There "s my countryman EU^ins— oh! let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone : 
But hang it — to poets that seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat; 
Such dainties to them, it would look b'ke a flirty 
Like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. . 

While thus I debated, in reverie centered. 
An acquaintance, a friend (as he called himself) entered; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he^ 
Who smiled as he gazed at the ven'son and me. 
"What have we got here? Why this is good eating!— 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting?" 
**Why whose should it be, sir?" cried I witli a flounce; 
**I get these things often"-^ut that was a bounce: 
''Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 
Are pleased to be kind — but I bate ostentation.'* 
"If that be the case, then," cried he, very gay, 
♦*I*m glad I have taken this house in my way: 

To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me 

Ko words-^I insist on't — ^precisely at tliree: 
We'll have Johnson, and Burke — all the wits will be there: 
JfJ^ acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask. m^ "Lord CVw^* 
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And, now that I think on't, as I am smner! 

We wanted this, ven'son to make out a dinner* 

1*11 take no denial : — ^it shall, aad it must, 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust* 

Here, porter — this ven'son with me to Mile-End: 

No words,my dear Goldsmith, my friend — ^my dearfirieiidr* 

Thus snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind» 

And the porter and eatables followed behind* 

"Leit alone to reflect, having emptied my shel^ 
And <*nobody with me at sea but myself;"^ 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman has(y» 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good ven'son pasty. 
Were things tihat I never disliked in my life. 
Though do^ed with a coxcomb, aiul Kitty his wife: 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were to dine—* 
A chair-lumbered closet, just twelve feet by nine-~ 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come : 
**And I knew it,** he cried, "both eternally fail— 
The one at the House, and the other with Thrale: 
But no matter, 1*11 warrant we*ll make up the party 
With two, full as clever, and ten times as hearty : 
The one is a Scotdiman, the other a Jew, 
Who dabble and write in the papers, like you: 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panuige." 
While thus he described them by trade and by namc^ 
They entered, and dinner was served as th^ came. 

1 See the letters that passed between \u& lU>^8\^\^g:^n»s» 
Veatjr Duke of Cumberland and Lad^ Ot<wis«aDAx« 

^ d2 



^ 
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At the top a ^ed liver and bacon were i 
At the bottom was tripe^ in a swinging tureen; 
At the sides there were spinage and pudding made hot; 
In the middle a place where the pasty — ^wbs not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it*s my utter aversioii» 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Fertian; - 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily roilbd. 

But what vexed me most was that d d Scottiafa rogues 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his brogue; 

And, ** Madam," quoth he, '*may this bit be my poison, 

If a prettier dinner I ever set eyes on: 

Pray, a slice of your Uver, though may I be curst 

But I've eat of your tripe till I*m ready to burst.** 

♦*The tripe,'* quoth the Jew, "if the truth I may speak, 

I could eat of this tripe seven days in a week; 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small, 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at alU** 

**0 — hoi** quoth my friend, **he*ll come on in a trice, 

He*s keeping a comer for something that's nice. 

There's a pasty" — " A pasty !" repeated the Jew, 

"I don't care if I keep a corner for't too." 

"What the deil, mon, a pasty l" re-echoed the Scot, 

'* Though splitting, I'll still keep a comer for thot." 

"We'll all keep a corner," the lady cried out; 

*' We'll all keep a comer," was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved, and the pasty delayed, 

With looks that quite petrified, entered the maid: 

A visage so sad, and so pale with affright, 

Waked Priam, in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out — ^for who could mistake hcr?--^ 

TiMt aba came with some terrible news from Ooie \ydLct x 
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And 90 it fell out; for that negligent sloven 

Had abut out the pasty on shutting his oven,i 

Sad Philomel thus — but let similies drop; 

And now. that I think on*t, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it*s but labour misplaead* 

To send such good verses to one of your taste: 

YouVe got an odd something — a kind of disoeniing«-» 

A relish — a taste-f^^jpickened over by learning; 

At least it*s your temper, as very well known. 

That you think very slightly of all that's your own: 

So, pirhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 

You may m^ke » mistake, and think slightly of thiiw 



RETALIATION, 

rpWV YBINTID IN TRX TSAR 1774. 



[Dr. GoidsmUh and some qf hisJHends occasionaUt/ ditud^ 
at the St» Jameses coffee'house. One day it was pro* 
posed to write epitaphs on him. His country f diaiect, ; 
and person* furnished sheets ofwittUdsm, He was 
called on for RetaHatunh and, at their next meetingt 
produced the fhllowing poem.] 



Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
£ach guest brought his dish, and the feast was united* 
If our landlord^ supplies us with beef, and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 

1 The master of St. James's coffee-house, where the 
Doctor, and the friends he has characteriMd in this poeiBi 
•ccttBonfllfar dwifdr 



\ 
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Our dean^ sball be ven'son, just fresh from the plains 
Our Burke^ shall be tongue, with the garnish oi brains; 
Our Will*^ shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour. 
And Dick,^ with his pepper, shall heighten the savour. 
Our Cumberland's^ sweet-bread its place shall obtaii^ 
And Douglas^ is pudding, substantial and plain : 
Our GarrickV a sallad; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agreftt 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am 
That Eidge is anchovy,^ and Reynolds^ is lamb; 
That Hickey's^o a capon, and, by the same rule^ 
Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fooL . 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 
lVho*d not be a glutton, and stick to the last? 
Here, waiter! more wine; let me sit while I*m abl^ 
Till all my companions sink under the table. 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

^ Dr, Bernard, Dean of Derry, in Ireland. 

2 Edmund Burke, Esq. 

^ Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Conway. 

^ Mr. lUchard Burke, collector of Grenada. 

^ Kicliard Cumberland, £sq. author of the West In* 
dian, Fasliionable Lover, The Brothers, and other dra* 
n:atic pieces. 

<i Dr. Douglas, Canon of Windsor, and Bishop of Sa« 
liMjury, un ingenious Scutch gentleman ; who has no less 
distinguished himself as a citizen of the world, than a 
boimd critic, in detecting several literary mistakes, (or ra- 
ther forgeriei,) of his countrymen; particularly Lauder 
on Milton, and Bower's History of the Popes. 

'^ David Garrick, Esq. 

^ Counsellor John Kidge, a gentleman belonging ^tQ 
tlieJrisb bar, 
fi jSir Joshua i^ynolda* lo Aa gimpff^ •M(»nie<)% > 
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Here lies the good dean re-united to eartbi 
Who iniict reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth: 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt-— 
At leas^n six weeks I could not find them out; 
Tet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. ' 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such* 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrowed bis mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To x>ersuade Tommy Towushend^ to lend him a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 
For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest WilUftm, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er -knew half the good that was in't; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along. 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home; 
Would you ask for his merits? alas! he had none; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 
Here lies honest Richard,^ whose fate I must sigh at; 
Alas! that such frolic should now be- so quiet! 

1 Mr. T. Townshend, Member for Whitchurch. 

* Mr. Richtfd Burke. Tliis gen(lemau having slightly 
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KETALfATIOITi 



What s^uit& were hh[ 'H'hat wit and wliat Vfhim [ 
Now breaking a Jest, and now breaking a limb I 
Now wrangling and grumbling to koep np the boll 
Now teasing and -vexing, yet laughing at all J 
In sliDrt, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That wo wi shell him full un timea a day at old iSti 
Jiut, mifsiog his mirdi and ogr^cabb vein^ 
As often wc wished to hsive Dick back again. 

Here CumbeHaDd lies, having acted hia poftsi. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattefing painter, who made it his care 
To drtiw men as they ought lo W, not as ihey ajie. 
His gallants arc all faultless, bis women diTUiCp 
And comedy wonders at being ?40 fine: 
Like a trivgedy queen he has di^ened ber oixU 
Ot rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have tbeir folliest so lost In ft crowd 
Of virtues and feeiings, that folly grows proud; 
Aitd coxcombs alike in their failing alone, 
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Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines: 

When satire and censure encircled his throne^ 

I feared fisr your safety, I feared for my own; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 

Our Dodds^ shall be pious, our Kenricks' shall lecture; 

Macpherson^ write bombast, and call it a style; 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile; 

New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross owtr. 

No countryman living their tricks to discover; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man: 
As an actor, confest without rival to shine; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 
Yet» with talents like these, and an ezceUeat heart. 
The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 
like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread* 
And be-plastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, umple, affecting; 
'Twas only that when he was off, he was acting. 
"With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He turned and he varied ^11 ten times a day: 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly siok* 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick: 
Jit cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

^ The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

* Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Taven^ 
under the title of **The School of Shakspeare.'* 

s James Macpherson, Esq. who, from the mere force of 
Ms style wrote down the first poet of all antiquity. 



Kenricks, ye Keliys,^ ana wuuuuuia- », ^^ 
lat a commerce was yours, while you got and 
w did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that yc 
die he was be-Rosciused, and you were be- 
t peace to his spirit, wherever it flics, 
act as an angel, and mix with the skies : 
ose poets who owe their best fame to his sk 
iU still be his flatterers, go where he will, 
i Shakspeare receive him with praise and w 
id Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys abo\ 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt plaasan 
id slander itself must allow him good-natui 
2 cherished his friend, and he relished a bui 
it one fiiult he had, and that one was a thui 
irhaps you may ask if the man was a miser < 
mswer, no» no^ for he always was wiser: 
x> courteous perhaps^ or obligingly flat? 
is very worst foe can't accuse him of that: 
erhaps he confided in men as they go, 

nA crt wan tnn fnAltfthW honest? Ah Uo! 
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Here Reynolds is laid, and, to teU you my mind. 
He has not left a wiser or better behind: 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 
To ccOLComba averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged withoutskillbe was stillhard of hearing; 
When they talked of theur Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet,^ and only took snuff. 



POSTCRIPT. 



[jf/ter thejourth edition of this Poem was printed, tfia 
PuJbluher received the following Epitaph on Mr, White* 
Jbord,^ from a friend of the late Dr. GoldsTnith.] 



Hsu Whitefoord reclines, and, deny it who can. 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave^ man ; 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun! 
Who relished a joke, and rejoiced in a pun; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere — 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear; 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf as to 
i>e under the necessity of using an ear-trumpet in com- 
pany. 

2 Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humourous 
essays. 

' Mr. W. was so notorious a punster, that Dr. Gold- 
unith used to say it was impossible to keep him company 
inihput being infected with the itch of punning. 
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Who scattered around wit and humour at will— 
'Whose daily ban moti half a column might fill; 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice i 
A scholar, yet surriy no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas! that so Uberal a mind 
Should so long be tp new^aper essays confined! 
Who, perhaps, to the swnmit of science could soar* 
Yet content <*if the table he set in a roar ;** 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet happy if Woodfall^ confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings! ye pert scribbling iblks! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-eehped his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your mastd, and visit his tomb: 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vinc^ 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine; 
Then strew all aroimd it (you can do no less,) 
Cro$$'r§adingh *hip news, and mistakes qf the preu^ 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit: 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse^ 
<* Thou best humoured man with the worst humoured muss." 

1 Mr. H. S. WoodfaU, printer of the Public Advert 
tiser. 

< Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town 
with humorous pieces under those titles^ in the FuUic 
Advertiser. 



DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE. 



SicLUDXD from domestic strife^ 
Jack Bookworm led a collq^ life; 
A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made blm the happiest man alive: 
He drank his glass, and cracked vl joke» 
And fiesbmen won4e^ as he qmke: 
Soch pleasures, unalloyed with caie^ 
Could any accident impair? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six? 
O! had the archer ne*er come down 
To ravage in a country town; 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop! 
•O! had her eyes forgot to blaze, 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaxe! 
O! b ut let exclamation cease— 
Her presence banished all his peace; 
So with deoorum all things carried, 
HdUsa fiowned, and blushed, and then waa— marrie<L 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night? 
Need we intrude on hallowed ground, 
Or draw the curtains closed 9round? 
liet it suffice that each bad charm»— 
He daaped a goddess in his arms; 
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And though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet, in a man, 'twas well enough. 
The honey-moon like lightning flew— - 
Hie second brought its transports too; 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss — 
The fifth was friendship mixed with bliss: 
But when a twelvemonth passed away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay; 
Found half the charms that decked her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace; 
But still the ^liixt^ remained behind. 
That yery face had robbed her ixund. 
Skilled in no other arts was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee; 
And, just as humour rose or fell, 
By turns a slattern or a belle: 
*Tis true she dressed with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy night-caps wrapt her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing? 
In short, by night *twas fits or frqttisg^ 
By day 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powdered coxcombs at her levee : 
The 'squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations. 
Jsdc sucked his pipe, and often brol(^ 
A si^ in suSbcaJdng smoke-. 
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Whfle all their hours were passed between 
Insulting repartee, or spleen. 

Thus, as her faults each day were known. 
He thinks her features coarser grown; 
He fancies every vice she shows 
Or thins her lip, or points her note; 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes; 
He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her &ce is grown a knowing phiz; 
And though her fops are wondrous civiV 
He thinks her ugly as the deviL 

Now, to perplex the raveled noose^ 
As each a different way pursues. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life^ 
That dire disease, whose ruthless powei* 
Withers the beauty's transient flower-—. 
Ix>! the small-pox, -whose horrid glare 
Lieveled its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Xieft but the remnant of a face. 

The glass grown hateful to her sight, 
BeflecCed now a perfect fright: 
£adi former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 
In vain she tries her pastes and creams 
To imoobi her skin, or hide its seams; 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
liovert no more, flew off by dozens: 
Tb€ 'squire himself was seen to yield, 
And e*en the ciptain quit the field. 



[umility displaces pride; 

Or tawdry finery, is seen 

. person ever neatly clean: 

lO more presuming on her sway, 

de learns good nature every day: 

erenely gay, and strict in duty, 

ack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTE 

nr noTATXoir of dban swiFt. 



liOGiciAKs have but ill defined 
is rational the human mind; 
fleason, they say, belongs to man. 
But let them prove it if they can. 
(Vise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 
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And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and ernag creature: 
Hiat instinct is a surer guide 
Ulan reason, boasting mortals' pride; 
And that brute beasU are far before 'cm, 
Deus est anima brutorunu 
Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute; 
Bring action for assault and battery^ 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery? 
0*er plains they ramble unconfined, 
No politics disturb their mind; 
They eat thdr meals, and tal^ theur qiort, 
Nor know who's in or out at court; 
They never to the levee go, 
To treat as dearest friend a foe; 
They never importune his grace^ 
Nor ever cringe to men in place; 
Nor undertake a dirty job» 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob: 
IVaught with invective, they ne'er go 
To folks at Paternoster-row: 
No jugglers, fiddlers, dandng-masten, 
No pickpockets, or poetasters, 
Are known to honest quadrupeds; 
No single brute his fellow leads; 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest usin human shape, 
like man, he imitates each fashion^ 
And malice is his roUag passions 



A NBW SIMILE. 

lit hofh m mdice and grimficeSf 

I courtier any ape sUTpasses. 

Lhold faim, Ijumbl/ cringing, wait 

pon the minlstor of state: 

lew him, soon afler^ to inferiors 

[ling the conduct of superiors: 
' promises with ^qual air, 

hd to perform takes equal care, 
I in his turn finds imitators: 
court, the porters, LsidjLey'^t waiters, 

Icir master 3 manners still contract, 

lid foottncti, lords and dukes fun act; 

luSf at die court, both great and small 

Ihave alike — for all ape aU. 



A NEW SIMILE. 



iH tnx 2iAinmt. or swjFt, 
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the stress of all my proofe on him I lay, 
Imd now proceed we to our sii|iile. 

Imprhnisy pray observe his hat, 
SHngs upon dther nde— mark fhat. 
^ell! what is it from thence we gather? 
Why these denote a biain of feather. 
%. brain of feather! very ri^^t^ 
Vnth wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Skidi as to modem bards decreed: 
h. just comparison — ^proceed. 
Cn the next pUice^ his feet peruse^ 
VHngs grow again from both his shoes; 
Designed, no doobt, their part to bear^ 
And waft his godship through the air; 
ibid here my simile unites, 
For, in a modem poet's flights, 
Vm sure it may be justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 
Lastly, vouchsafe t*observe his hand» 
Pilled with a enake-endrcled Wand; 
By classic authors termed Caduceus, 
And highly famed for several uses: 
Xo wit — ^most wondrously enduedt 
No poppy-water half so good; 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its soporific virtue's such, 
rhough ne'er so much awake beftn^ 
That quickly they begin to snore: 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's souls to helL 

Now t» apply, begin we then; 
His wand's a modem author's pen; 

i £ 



6S AN author's bxp-cqambxk* 

Hie seipciits lonnd aboot it Wrinei, 
Denote him of tiie .reptile kind; 
BenoCe the rage with vdiidi he write% 
His frothy sUrer, yenomed bites: 
An equal semblance still to keep^ 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This difference only» as the god 
Broye souls to Tartarus with his rod. 
With his goose-quill the scribbling el4 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tiipt, 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Mercury had a failing: 
Well! what of that?— «ut with it— stealing j 
In which all moduli bards agree, 
Being each as great a thi^ as het 
But e*en this deity*s existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance. 
Out modem bards! why what a pot 
Are they but senseless stones and bldcks? 



niSCBIPTION OP 

AN AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER, 

FROM THE CITIZKK OF THS WORLD. 



Whiu the Red-Lion, staring o*er the way, 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's black champaigD, 
A^^ t&0 dbte and bk)odi of Dnxt^Atnftx 



7HB CLOWN 8 REPLY. ^S 

eve ia a lonely room, from baiUffs tsaug, 

e Mum found Scroggen stretched beneath a rug; 

wmdow, patdied with paper, lent a ray 

at dimly abowed the state in which be lay; 

e sanded floor that grits beneaA the tread ; 

e humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

e royal game of goose was there in view, 

id the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 

• seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 

id brave Prince William showed his lamp-black face: 

e mom was cold, he views with keen desire 

e rusty grate, unconscious of a fire : 

th beer and milk arrears the frie2e was scored, 

d five cracked tea-cups dressed the chimney-board | 

light-cap decked his brows, instead of bay, 

aqp b^ night-^ stocking all the day ! 



THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 



or TaoxT was desired by two witty peers, 

tell them the reason why asses had ears? 

a't please you," quoth John, <* I*m not given to letten^ 

r dare I pretend to know more than my betten; 

we*er, from this time, I shall ne*er see your ^racei^ 

I hope to be saved ! without thinking on asses,** 

JBdinlmrght 1759. 
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▲N Kurar OK 

THE DEATH OF A MAD DOC 

FKOX THE TXCAK OF WAKEFIMLDm 



OooD people all, of erery sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous shorf^ 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islingtown there was a mant 
Of whom the world might say» 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had* 

To comfort friends and foes; 
The naked every day he elad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found* 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and houni^ 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first ware firiends; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost his yn% 
To bite so good a tdxu 
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Hie wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die* 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied; 
The man recovered of the bite^ 

Hie dog it was that died. 

.AN ELEGY 

ON THX OLOET OF HSR SEX, 

MR& MARY BLAIZE, 



CrooB people all, with one accord. 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise* 

Hie needy seldom passed her door, 
And alwajTS found her kind; 

She freely lent to all the poor— 
Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wondrous winnings 

i^nd never followed wicked ways— 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and sadns new, 
With hoop of monstrous size; 

She never slumbered in her pew.<-^ 
But when she shut her eves, 

a ?2 
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Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 

The king himself has followed her— 
When she has walked before* 

But now her wealth and finery fled» 
Her hangers-on cut shorUall; 

The doctors found, when she was 
Her last disorder mortaL 



Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street wdl may say, 

That had she lived a twdvemonth 
She had not died to-day* 



ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK BLIND 
LIGHTNING. 

IMITATED rEOM TBI SFAKISB. 



6uRx 'twas by Providence designed, 

Rather in pity, than in hate^ 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind. 

To save him from Narcissus' fSite. 

THE GIFT. 

" TO IU8, ZK BOW-STREXT, COVX2n>OA&DXir» 



Say, cruel Iris»« pretty rake 
Dear mercenaiy beauty. 
What Annual offenng shall ImakA. 
JExpresdre of my dui^? 



f 

STANZAS ON WOMAN. VJ 

My hearti a victim to thine eyesy 

Should I at once deliver, 
Stj, would tile angry fair one prize 

The ffit, who slights the giver? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 

My rivals give— and let 'em; 
If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 

1*11 give them — ^when I get 'em. 

Ill give— 4iut not the full-blown rose, 

Or rose-bud more in fashion; 
Such short-lived offerings but disclose 

A transitory passion. 

Ill give thee something yet unpaid. 

Not less sincere than civil: 
jLll ^ve thee — ah! too charming maic^ 

ril give thee — to the devil.^ 



STANZAS ON WOMAN. 

VROM THE VICAft OF WAKEFULB. 



Whex lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can sooth her melancholy? 
What art can woAl her guilt away? 

^ These verses appear to be imitated from the Frendi 
0i Giecourty 9 witty, but grossly iadfioent wxHen* 



68 SONG* 

Tlie only art her guilt to coTer, 
To hide her shame finom every ey% 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wrin^ hi& bo80i% is— 4o die. 



LINES, 

ATtKO^tmn TO VIU GOLDSIOTBI 

jind insertedin the 3{ormng Chronicle of AprU 1^ 180C 



£*KN as you've seen, bathed in the morning devr. 
The budding rose its infimt bloom display; 

When first its virgin tints unfold to view, 

It shrinks, and scarcely trusts the blase of day. 

So soft, so delicate, so sweet she came. 

Youth's damask glow just dawning on her cheek; 
I gazed, I sighed, I cau^t the tender flame. 

Felt the fond pang, and drooped with passioH weak. 



SONG, 

UITXKDXD TO HAVE BKEK SUKO IK TBS COMKDT 09 
SHI STOOPS TO CONQUnu 



Ah me! when shall I marry me? 

Lovers are plc^ty, but fail to relieve me. 
He, Umd /Dutfa, that could cany me, 
^JMk04Qhif^ but nieiait «o dMXKt« m%« 
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It I will rally and combat the miner: 
Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover; 
e that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 



SONG.* 



WsmKO, munnuiing, complaining, 
Lost to every gay delight ; 

Myra, too sincere £i\r feigning^ 
Fears the approaching bridal night. 

Tet why impair thy bright perfection? 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 
Had Myra followed my direction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear; 



FBOXTHK 

ORATORIO OF THE CAPTjyiTT. 

SONG. 



Tfli wretch condemned with life to par^ 

StiU, still on hope relies; 
And every pang that rends the hearty 
' Bids expectation rise. 

^ Oosely copied from a madrigal by Su Faviect 



SONG. 



OM«o«! thou fond decdver. 

And turning aU the pa** 

^-^U.e^e world. .^<^:r 

And he who wants «"***" 
Inth«nx»stever*ndafoe. 



STANZAS 

„ MBHO or « 

_.v.rf«n0ur of exulting joys ^__^^_ 



».ArTVO or QUEBEC* 
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Alive, the fbe thy cbwdM vigour fled, 

And flaw tiiee All with joy-pronouncing eyes; 

Tet they flball know thou conquerest, though deed. 
Since firom tiiy tomb a thousand heroes riae* 



EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 



This tomb^ inscribed to gentle Pamell's name^ 

Hay speak our gratitude, but not his fiune. 

What heart but feels his sweetly-moral lay, 

Hiat leads to truth dirough plcasure*s floweiy way I 

Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid; 

And Heaven> that lent him genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow. 

The transitory breath of fame below: 

More lasting rapture firom his works shall rise, 

^While converts thank their poet in the skies. 



EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON.* 



Hxms lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed. 

Who long was a bookseller's hack; 
He led such a damnable life in this world— 

I don't think hell wish to come back. 

^ This gentleman was educated at TWnity-college^ Dub* 
fin; but having waated his patrimony, he enlisted as a foot 
■oldier. Growing tired of that employment, he obtained 
hia discharge, and became a scribbler in the newspapers. 
He translated Voltaire's Henriade. Goldsmith's epitaph 
k neariy a translation from a little piectt •€ IK C«a$^^v 



A PROLOGUEr 

WBITTTSy AND SFOXHT 

BY THE POET LABERIUS, 

9 iftotnoii WiXii^, 

WHOM CJBSAK FOBCZD UTOK TBS 

(Preserved by Macrobius.^J 



What! no way left to shun the inglorious stagey 
And save firom infamj my sinking age! 
Scarce half alive, oppressed with many a year* 
What in the name of dotage drives me hew? 
A time there was, when glory was my guide» 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside; 
Unawed by pow'r, and unappalled by fear, 
With honest thrift I held my honour dearr 
But this vile hour disperses all my store, 
And all my hoard o£ honour is no more; 
For, ah! too partial to my life's decline, 
Caisar persuades, submission must be mine; 
Him I obey, whom Heaven itself obeys, 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please. 
Here, then, at once I welcome eveiy shame* 
And cancel, at threescore, a life of fame; 
Ko more my titles shall my children tell. 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well; 
Tliis day beyond its term my hte extends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 

^ This translation was first printed in one of Ooldniiith*t 
Murliest works, **The present state of Learning in £0^^ 
ivp^" l2mo. 17S9. 



73 
PROLOGUE 

TO THE 

TRAGEDY OF ZOBEIDE. 



In these bold times, when Learning's sons explore 

The distant climates, and the savage shore; 

When wise astronomert to India steer. 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here; 

While botafiists, all cold to smiles and dimpling^ 

Forsake the fair, and patiently — go simpling; 

iDur bard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores and trinkets deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course^ in hopes of trading—- 

Tet ere he lands, has ordered me before, 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven? our reckoning sure is lost! 

This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 

Lord! what a sultry climate am I und«r{ 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder: 

[Upper gallery. 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I*ve seen *em-— 

[PU. 
Here trees of stately size — and billing turtles in *em — 

[Balconies, 
Here ill-conditioned oranges abound— [Stage, 

And apples, bitttf apples, strew the ground: 

[Tasting them. 
The inhabitants are cannibals I fear: 
I heard a hissing — ^there are serpents here! 
O, there the people are— best keep my distanct| 
Our captain (gentle natives) craves i 



7« XPILOGUX. 

Our ship's well stored^in yonder creek weVe laid b^i 

His honour is no mercenary trader. 

This is his first adventure; lend him aid. 

And we may chance to drive a thriving tnde. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought finom h;^ 

Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What, no reply to promises so ample? 

I*d best step back— and order up a sampla. 



EPILOGUE* 
sroxsiTBT 

MR. LEE LEW£S> 

IN IBK CBA&ACtER Of lU&ltQUIK, AT llIS UKSRC 



Hold! prompter, hold! a word before your i 
I*d speak a word or two to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said. 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head; 
That I found humour in a fMebald vest, 
Or ever thought that juminng was a jest. 

[TakeiqfhumaA 
IVhence* and what art thou, visionary Inrth? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps, 
Hie joy that dimples, and the wo that weeps* 
How hast thou filled the scene with all thy bnxNb 
Of fools pursuing^ and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses; 
Wbate anJ/piot U Uf to brak ouk wn»\ 



EPILOGUE. 75 

Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise, 

And from above the dangling deities. 

And shall I mix in this unhallowed crew? 

May rosined lightnings blast me, if I do! 

No— I win act— 1*11 vindicate the stage: 

Shakqpeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Off! off! vile trappings! a new passion reigns! 

The maddening monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme: 

** Give me another horse! bind up my woundi!^soft— 

'twas but a dream!'* 
Ayi 'twas but a dream, for now thev's no retreating; 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 

*Twas thus that ^sop's stag, a creature blameless* 
Tet something vain, like one that shall be namelesst 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 
And cavilled at his image in tlie flood: 
**TIm deuce confound,*' he cries, **these drumstick shanks! 
Ibey neither have my gratitude nor thanks: 
Diey're perfectly disgraceful! strike me dead! 
But for a bead— yes, yes, I have a bead: 
How piercing is that eye! how sleek that brow! 
My horns!— I'm told horns are the fashion now." 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonished! to his view 
Kcar, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew. 
Hoicks! hark forward! came thundering from behind, 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind: 
He ^ts the woods, and tries the beaten ways; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the drclmg mazc^ 
At length his silly head, so prized before, 
It taught bis former folly to deplore; 
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76 BPILOGUE. 



i: Whilst his stroDg limbs conspure to set him free» 

' And at one bound he saves himself, like me. 



[Taiing a jump through the stage d» 



«o 

MRS. CHARLOTTE LENOx's 

COMEDY OF THE SISTERS. 

1769. 



i Whit ! five long acts— and all to make us wiser! 

> ' Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

«; Had she consulted me^ she should have made 

h Her moral play a speaking masquerade; 

Warmed up each bustling scene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on't, this had kept her play from sinking; 

Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill. 

What if I give a masquerade? — I will. 

But how? ay, there's the rub! [pauHngf'] I*ve got my cu 

The world's a masquerade! the maskers, you, you, you 
\^To boxest pitt and geUiet 

l^ud! what a group the motley scene discloses! 

False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses! 

Statesmen with bridles on; and, close beside 'em» 

Patriots in party-coloured suits that ride 'em. 

There Hebes, turned of fifty, try once more. 
a dame in Cupids of threescore. 
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lese, in their turn, with appetites as keen, 

iserting fifi^, fasten on fifteen. 

188, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 

ings down her sampler, and takes up the woman; 

e little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure, 

id tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 

tus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 

to seem every thing but what they are. 

n broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 

tio seems to have robbed his vizor from the lion; 

lio frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade, 

oking, as who should say, damme! who's afraid? 

[Mtmieking, 
ip but this vizor off, and sure I am 
11*11 find his lionship a very lamb, 
n politician, famous in debate, 
rhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state; 
t, when he deigns his real shape t' assume, 
i tarns old woman, and bestrides a broom, 
•n patriot, too^ who presses on your sight, 
id seems to every gazer all in white, 
with a bribe his candour you attack, 
i bows, turns round, and whip — the man's in black! 
n critic, too— 4mt whither do I run? 
I proceed, our bard will be undone! 
ell, then, a truce, since she requests it too: 
) jou sptae her, and I'll for once spare you. 



7S 
• AN EPILOGUE. 

IRS. BULKLEY AND MISS CATl 



tnifr Mrs, BitUclf^j who curides very Itm as begin 
itpctik. Then enter Misi Catic//, vtho ttonds/itli 
hett and curtsies to the audience^ 

Mrs. JhdHey* Hold^ ma^am, your panlon. 

your business here? 
Mlit Catley* The epilogue. 
Mru Bult, The epilogue! 
3iiJji Cat. Ve^ the epilogue^ my dear. 
Mrs. Buik* Sure you mistake, ma'am. Hie e] 

/bring itt 
Miss Cau Excuse rae^ ma'am* ITie autbor I 

*>iiig iU f4 

■.ECITATITX. 
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They, I am sure, will answer my commands; 
Te candid judging few, hold up your hands: 
What, no return? I find too late^ I fear. 
That modem judges seldom enter here* 

MbsCat* I'mforadiflferentset— 01dmen,idi08etradeis 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

BXCITAnTK. 

Who mump their passion, and who^ grimly smiling. 
Still thus address the fair, witii Toice beguiling. 

Anb— COnLLON. 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravished eye: 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
"Who wi&out your aid must die. 
Tes, I diall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Tes, I must ^e, ho, ho^ ho, ho. Da cap9, 
Mn. Bulk* Let all the old pay homage to your merit: 
Give me the young, the gay, the men of ^irit. 
Te travelled tribe, ye macaroni train, 
Of French friseurs, and nos^^ys, justly vain* 
Who take a trip to Paris once a^year 
Tb dress, and look like awkward Fi«nchmen hwe^ 
Lend me your hands.— O fatal news to tell, 
llieir hands are only lent to the Hdnelle. 
' JtfSfs Cat. Ajt take your travellers, travellers indeed! 
Qvre me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Whoe are the chiels? Ah, ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn: 

A bonny young lad is my Jockey. 

AIS. 

jni sing to amuse you by night and by day, 
And be unco meny wfam you ate bui gKy *, 



m 
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Wlicn you with your bagpipes are ready to play. 
My voice shall be ready to carol away. 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and JodEcy, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 
Mrs. BulL Ye gamesters, who^ so eager in piinuil^ 
Make but of all your fcnrtune one va toute: 
Yc jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 
**1 hold the odds — Done, done, with you, with you:** 
Yo barristers, so fluent with grimace, 
*'My lord — ^your lordship misconceives the case:** 
Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortiiner, 
*'I wish l*d been callad in a liule sooner:** 
Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty. 
Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 

AIR BALUNAMOKT. 

Mis$ Cat Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack; 
For sure I don*t wrong you, you seldom are slack* 
When the ladies are calling, to blush, and hang foock: 
For you're always polite and attentive^ 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive: 

Your hands and your voices fqr me. 
Mrs, Butt, Well, madam, what if, after all this sparring. 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 

Mits CaU And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 
What if we leave the epilogue unspoken? 
Mrs, Bulk. Agreed. 
Miss Cat. Agreed. 

Mrs* Bulk. And now, vrith late repentance^ 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence: 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't suXnnit 
To thrive by Battery, though he staacvea \g^ ml. XExcunt. 
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EPILOGUE 

INTENDED FOR MRS. BULKLEY. 



Taut is a place, so Ariosto mngi, 

A treasury for lost and missing things: 

W human wits have places there assigned 'em, 

And they, who lose their senses, there may find *em. 

But Where's this place, this storehouse of the age? 

llie Moon, says he:»-but I affirm, the Stage: 

At least in many ihings, I think I see 
His lunar and our mimic world agree. 
Both shine at night, for but at Foote's alone 
We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down* 
Both pione to change, no settled limits fix, 
And sore the folks of both are lunatics. 
But in this parallel my best pretence is. 
That mortals vimt both to find their senses. 
To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits, 
Come thronging to collect th^ scattered wits. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day. 
Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 
Hither the affected city dame advancing, 
Who nghs for operas, and doats on dancing. 
Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 
Quit^.the ballet, and calls for Nancy Dawson. 
The gamester too, whose wit's all high or low. 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets, 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts, 
n^ mohawk too— with angry phrases stored, 
h», <*Dam'me, shr," and, '^Su-, I weax a vt^oxdC^ 
JS Fa 



; he not seen bow you your favour place 
sentimental queens, and lords in lace? 
hout a star, or coronet, or garter, 
w can the piece expect or hope for quarter? 
high-life scenes^ no sentiment:^ the creature 
1 stoops among the low to copy nature. 
I, he*s far gone:— and yet some pity fix, 
e English laws forbid to punish lunatics.^ 






This epilogue was given in MS. by Dr. Goldmi&to 
Percy, (U^ Bishop of Dromore;) but for what o^* 
[y it was intended is not rememb^ed* 



9BS 

lOD-NATUREP MANi 

COMEDY. 

AB PEKFOMOD AX TBS 

lEATRE-ROYAL, CO VENT-GARDEN, 

VIB8T FMHTIP W 1767. 



PREFACE. 



|l undertook to write n comedy, 1 confess T m 
prepos^si^cii in favour of the poets of the i 

\ fitrore to imitate them. The term, gettlef^t t 
then unknown amongst us, and little mc 
trcd by sn audience tliati ttsture and humour, 
Ir walks of Ufe t!it;y were mosrt conifpicuou^ T 

pf the following a^enea never imagined thai rnt 
r expf^cted of him; and therefore to delineate d 
Mas biH^n hb principal aim. Tliosc who know a 
7 composition, arc sensible, tliat, in pursuing h 
it win Eometimes lead us into the r^essci^ of i 
ll was even tempted to look for it io llie mad 
inging-hou^i but iu defereace to the public Ca^ 
|)f btt, perhaps, too delicate, tlie miene of the b 

( retrenched iu the rcpresen ration. In defer«i 
the judgment of a few friends, who think in a pi 

vay, the scene is here restored. Hie author sij 
I to the rciider in Im do^t ; and bopes that 1 
efincmeiTt will not Eianii^h humour atid charac 
Irs, as it h&s already done from the French 11 
[ndeed, the French comedy h now bceome so vi 
^iid N(,^nti mental, that it hus not only batiish 

'and Moliere from the stage, but it has ban fat] 
ta/tors too* 



PROLOGUE, 

WBITTEN B7 SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.B. 



P&tssxD by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surreys the geneial toil of humankind ; 
I ig ■ ^iHh cool submission joins the laboring train, 
he hi And social sorrow loses half its pain : 
^ ^ ' Our anxious bard, without complaint, may shaito 
This bustling season's epidemic care; 
Te\ I<ib Canar's pilot, dignified by fate, 
t Qic:| Toit in one common storm with all the great; 
^^1 Bttlressed aHke, the statesman and the wit, 

'W«il m 

If h>r ^*^ <>ne a borough courts, and one the pit. 

oim Thehusy candidates for power and fame 

Hare hope% and. fears, and wishes, just the same; 

Disabled both to combat or to fly, 

Miut hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 

Unchecked, on both loud rabbles vent theu: rage. 

As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th* offended burgess hoards his angry tale, 

\t^l For that blessed year when all that vote may rail: 

97 IWr schemes of spite the poet*s foes dismiss, 

[| TOl that glad night, when all that hate may hiss. 

**Tb|a day the powdered curls and golden coat,*' 

Says swelling Crispin, **tegged a cobbler's vote." 

"This night, our wit," the pert apprentice cries, 

''Lies at. my feet — I hiss him, and he dies." 

The great, 'tis true, can charm th* electing tribe; 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judged by those whose voices ne'er were sold, 

He feels no want of ill-persuading gold; 

But confident of praise, if praise be duc^ 

Tmtts without fear, to merit, and to ^ovu 



DKAMATIS PERSONA. 



Hr. Simeywood, Mr. Bomot. 

Croaker, Mr. Shutxb* 

Loftyt Mr. WooDWAiSi 

Sir WUUam Soneywood, «....Mr. Cuuuoe. 

LeonHnet*» Mr. Bursixr. 

JarviSf»,\ • Mr. Dukstau. 

SuUer,^ Mr. Cusbins. 

BaMjf^ Mr. R. Siqni. 

XhAairdkUt ..Mr. Holtom. 

Tostboy, .Mr. Quick. 

Msi Bichtand, Mrs. BuLKmi^ 

OUvia,^ , Mrs. MAnooOk 

2£rs.Croaker, Mrs. Prar. 

Garnet, Mrs. Gftinr. 

Landlady^ Ifo. Wbha 

Scene, Loimoir* 



GOOD-NATURED MAN. 

ACT I. 

&mef an Apartment in Young Honbtwood's Hotise, 
Enter £&r Wiluah Honbtwood, Jakvis. 

9tr WU* Good Jarvis, make no apologies for this ho- 
BMt Uuntness. Fidelity, like yours, is the best excuse 
ftr cfery freedom* 

Jbrw I can't help being blunt, and being ^^ry angiy 
too^ when I hear you talk of disinheriting so good, so 
wordiy a young gentleman as your nephew, my master. 
An flie world loves him. 

Br WtL Say, rather, that he loves all the world; that 
bUsfinilt. 

Jar. I am sure there is no part of it more dear to him 
Aaa you ars^ though he has not seen you since he was a 



Sir WiL What signifies his affection to me; or how can 
I be pfood of a place in a heart, where every sharper and 
tftiiftfiTF'h find an easy entrance? 

' Jm I grant you that he b rather too good-natuied; 
)lMt Iw't too mudi every man's man; that he laughs this 
iwift ODe» and cries the next with «o&^<6t\ Vpqx 
I mtLj be tbank fot vSlV^K^^. 



THE GOOT3-KATURED MAIf. 



ACT 



fii. Not mine, sure? My lcttt?r9 to him dul 
[ibymcntin It;ily, taught liim only that phik 
lich might prcTcnti not dcS*;n<i hb erroTs, 
1 Foitti, begging your hoi it? ui? 'a pandoti, I'm sc 
light hira any philosophy ftt aUj it has only 9tt 
him. This saim^ philosophy is a good heftM 
lie, but an arraot jridc on a journey « For my t 
IhcnoTer I hear him mention the tiatne od'i, , 
|suTff he's goifig to play the fool. 
riL Dort't let us ascribe his faults to bia phih 
I entreat y^u* No, Jarvls, his good* nature ax 
trpm his fenrs of offending the importimat^i, I 

E of making the dcFiervIng happy, 
I What it rises froro, I don't know. But, U 
pry body has it, that asks iL 
rUt Ay, or that doo^ not a&k iL ^I have Iweki] 
? time a. coiiceoled ^pectiit^rr of hiB follies^ «ti4 I 
; buuiidlcjiss jls hh dissipation. 
\nd yet, f^iith, he lia^ some Ene name or 9 
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r^, Jar, Well, if I could but any way see him thorough- 
lii* b vexed, every groan of his would be music to mc; yet 
faiUi, I believe it impossible. I have tried to fret him 
»>?; myself every morning these three years; but, instead of 
^ ^Kiog angry, he sits as calmly to hear me scold, as he 
>?s docf to his hair-dresser. 

^ ■ Sir WiL We must try him once more^ however, and 

^^ ni go this instant to put my scheme into execution; and 

I don't deHMur of succeeding^ as, by your means, I can 

' htn frequent opportunities of being about him, without 

being known. What a pity it is, Jarvis, that any man's 

gDod-will to others should produce so much neglect of 

himself, as to require correction! Yet, we must touch 

his weaknesses with a delicate hand. There are some 

ikults 80 nearly allied to excellence, tliat we can scarce 

weed CNXt the vice without eradicating the virtue. [Exit* 

Jar, Well, go thy ways, Sir William Honcywood. It 

is not without reason tliat the world allows thee to be the 

best of men. But here comes his hopeful nephew; the 

strange, good-natured, foolish, open-heajted-.-«nd yet, 

all his ikults are such, that one loves him still the better 

for them. 

Enter HoNEYwobn.' 
JETon. Well, Jarvis, what messages from my friends 
this morning? 

Jar, You have no friends. 
Jffon. Well; from my acquaintance then? 
Jar, [Ptdling out biUs] A few of our usual cards of 
compliment, that's all. This bill from your tailor; tliis 
fhmi your mercer; and this from the little broker in 
Crooked'lfne. He says he has been at a great deal ef 
trouble to get back the money you borrowedu 
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Sotu That I don't know; but rm sure w« wenatt 
great deal of trouble in getting him to lend it. 

Jar. He has lest all patience. 

JSTon. Then he has lost a very good thing* 

Jar* There's that ten guineas jou were sending tolki 
poor gentleman and his children in the Ileet. I btSrnm 
that would stop Ids mouth for a while at leaaL 

Hon. A J, Jarris, but what will fill thehr moutha in tkl 
mean time? Must I be cruel because he happens to bi 
importunate; and, to relieve his avarice, leave tfaem toii* 
supportable distress? 

Jar. 'Sdeath! sir, the question now is how to rdiew 
yourself Yourself— hav'nt I reason to be out of Of 
tenses, when I see things going at sixes and sevens? 

JSTon. Whatever reason you may have for being out of 
your senses, I hope youll allow that I'm not quite un- 
reasonable for continuing in mine. 

Jar* You're the only man alive in your present situa- 
tion that could do so— every thing upon the wasta 
There's Mibs Richland and her fine fortune gone al- 
ready, and upon the point of being given to your riviL 

fforu I'm no man's rival. 

Jar, Your unde in Italy preparing to disinherit yon; 
your own fortune almost spent; and nothing but pmwim 
creditors, Mae friends, and a pack of drunken a erv an t a 
that your kindness has made unfit for any other fiunily. 

Hon, Then they have the more occasion fior being in 
mine. 

Jar* Soh! What will you have done with him that I 
caught stealing your plate in the pantry? In the fiwt; I 
caught him in the fiust. 

JSTon. In the ftot? If so, lieaai^ ^ibax^^QMlb^%4BRNli 
PBjr bim bb wages and tnra bini off. 
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Jar. He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the dog; we*U 
bang him» if it be only to frighten the rest of the fiimiljb 

JTbn. Ko^ Jarvis: it's enough that we have lost what he 
has stolen, let us not add to it the loss of a fellow-crea- 
itiref 

Jar* Very fine; well, here was the footman just now, 
to complain of the butler; he says he does most work, 
and ought to have most wages. 

Htnu That's but just; though perhaps here comes the 
butler to complain of the footman. 

Jot. Ay, its the way with them all, from the scullion 
to die privy-counsellor. If they have a bad master, diey 
keep quarrelling with him; if they have a good master, 
they keep quarrelling with one another* 
Enter BuTLKR, drunk. 

IS^U. Sir, 1*11 not stay in the family with Jonathan, 
you must part with him, or part with me, that's the ex- 
ez-exfpoiition of the matter, sir. 

JSbn. Full and explicit enough. But what*s his faulty 
good Philip? 

But* Sr, he's given to drinking, ur, and I shall have 
my morals corrupted by keeping such company. 

Hon. Ha! ha! He has such a diverting way— 

Jatm O, quite amusing. 

But* I find my wine's a-going, sir; and liquors don't 
00 without mouths, nr; I hate a drunkard, sir. 
' JSTon. Well, well, Philip, 111 hear you upon that an- 
odier time, so go to bed now. 

Jar. To bed! Let him go to the deviL 

But, Begging your honour's pardon, and begging your 
pardon, master Jarvis, I'll not go to bed, none to \hi& di8<rX. 
mtithm J have enough to do to ndnd m^ csSlikx* W^* 



TURED MA^r. ^ 

2r is below. I came 



*^ him up, blockhead? 
With all my heart, sir. U^ 

)ther of that family m this 
• He comes on the old af« 
between his son that's jiut 
J Richland, the young Uif 

Kiker, knowing my friend- 
got it into his head that I 
iase. 

=elf but half as well as die 
a marriage that would set 

^'s, you dream. No^ noj 
amounted to more than 
That she is the most Ic 
hg hutnan heart w?th de- 
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if each other; she all laugh and no joke; he always com- 
ilaining and never sorrowful; a fretful poor soul, that 
las a new distress for every hour in the four and twenty— 
JEToiu Hush; hush, he's coming up, he*ll hear you. 
Jar. One who's voice is a passing bell-— 
. Mon* Well, well, go, do. 

Jar* A raven that bodes nothing but mischief; a cof- 
In and cross bones; a bundle of rue; a sprig of deadly 
u^tshade; a — \HoneyvBWid stopjnng his moiUh, at last 
nuhes him off'] [Exit Jarvis, 

Son. I musA own my old monitor is not entirely 
irrong. There is something in my friend Croaker's con- 
fersation that quite depresses me. His very mirth is an 
antidote to all gaiety, and his appearance has a stronger 
ifibct on my spirits than an undertaker's shop. — Mr. 
Croaker, this is such a satisfaction- 
Enter Croaucr. 

Cro. A pleasant morning to Mr. Honeywood, and 
many of them. How is this! you look most shockingly 
to-day, my dear friend. I hope this weather does not 
affect your spirits. To he sure, if this weather continues 
— I say nothing — But God send we be all better this 
day three months. 

Hon. I heartily concur in the wish, though I am not 
in your apprehensions. 

Cro. May be not ! indeed what signifies what weather 
we have in a country going to ruin like ours? taxea ris- 
ing, and trade falling. Money flying out of the king- 
doniy and Jesuits swarming into it. I know at thiaiitne 
BO less than a hundred and twenty-seven Jeiaila be* 
twden Charing-cross and Temple-bar. 

JBon. The Jesuiti will Acarce pervwt "jwa est tx«, \ 
tbauJdbapem 



3e perverted or nor uu; ««v>«.vm ^ 

for something. I have seen a lady dressed ft 
toe in her own manufactures formerly. But n 
the devil a thing of their own manuftcture's al 
except their faces. 

Hon* But, however these faults may be pi 
broad, you don't find them at home, either 
Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Richland. 

Cro. Hie best of them will never be canoi 
saint when she's dead. By the by, my dea- 
don*t find this match between IVGss BJchland i 
much relished, either by one side or t'other. 

Hon, I thought otherwise. 

Cro, Ah, Mr. Honey wood, a little of your 
advice to the young lady might go &r: I kno 
very exalted opinion of your understanding. 

Hon, But would not that be usurping a 
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b But ft little qpirit exerted on jour side might 

• itilora jour autboritj. 

. No^ though I had the sgint of a lion! I do 

wmimrn But what then! always haggling and 

1^. A man is tired of getting the better befora 

h b tired of losing the victory. 

u It^ ft mdancholy consideration indeed, that our 

Mim&J t I a often produce our greatest anxieties, and 

i increase of our possessions is but an inlet to new 



, Ahv my dear ftiend, these were the very words of 
QUk Doleful to ma not a we^ before he made 
with himself. Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, I never 
A but you put me in mind of poor Dick. Ah! there 
Mtit neglected for you! and so true a friend; we 
■idi other fbr thirty years, and yet he never asked 
lend h!m a single farthing. 
a. Fnj what could induce him to commit so rash 
ion at last? 

• I don't know ; some people were malicious enough 
it was keeping company with me: because we used 
etnow and then, and open our hearts to each other. 
I sure I loved to hear him talk, and he loved to hear 
Ik; poor dear Dick. He used to say that Croaker 
id to joker; and so we used to laugh — Poor Dick. 

[Gwng to cry* 
a. His fate affects me» 

I. Ay, he grew sick of this mlsersble life, where wa 
tiling but eat and grow hungry, dress and undress^ 
f and lie down; while reason, that should watch like 
la by our side^ falls as fost asleep as we do. 
«• To aay tratb^ if wa compare that part of Ufov 



when we came into the world, and every 
CVo. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfc 
be miserable with you. My son Leontii 
benefit of such fine conversation. 1*11 ji 
him* I am willing to show him so mu 
one scarce older than himself — And whi 
last letter to the Gazetteer on the incre 
of earthquakes? It will amuse us, I 
there prove how the late earthquake is i 
pay us another visit from London to 1 
bon to the Canary Islands, from the C 
Palmyra, from Palmyra to Constantino 
Constantinople back to lA>ndon again. 

Man. Poor Croaker! his situation de 
pity. I shall scarce recover my spirits 
Sure, to live upon such terms is worse 
And yet, when I consider my own sit 
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IMh, Cro, We have just come, my dear Honeywood, 
fiom tbe aiicdon. There was the eld deaf dowager, as 
iBQi], Indding like a fury against herself. And then so 
\ cariods in antiques ! herself the most genuine piece of 
I aatiqiiity in the whole collection* 

^ Am. Excuse me, ladies, if some uneasiness from 
i Mfodship makes me imfit to share in this good humour: 
I know youll pardon me. 

Jfi«. Cfro, I vow he seems as melanchcrfy as if he had 
taken a dose of my husband this morning. Well, if 
Ririiland here can pardon you, I must. 

Jfiit Rich, Tou would seem to insdnuate, madam, that 
I ha:f9 particular reasons for being disposed to refuse it. 

Mn» Cro. Whatever I insinuate^ my dear, don't be so 
iMdy to wish an explanation. 

MUs Bieh* I own I should be sorry Mr. Honeywood*s 
kuig friendship and mine should be misunderstood. 

jETon. lTiere*s no answering for others, madam. But 
I hope youll never find me presuming to offer more than 
tfaa most deUcate friendship may readily allow. 

Miss Rich. And I shall be prouder of such a tribute 
ftomyou, than the most passionate professions from others. 
JBotu My own sentiments, madam : friendship is a dis- 
interested commerce between equals; love, an abject in- 
ttfoourse between tyrants and slaves. 
ARIm Rich. And, without a compliment, I know none 
V more disinterested, or more capable of friendship, than 
Mr. Honeywood. 

iCrt. Cro. And, indeed, I know nobody that has more 
friends, at least among the ladies. Miss Pnizz, Miss 
.Odbody, and Miss Winterbottom^ praise him in all com- 
2 G 
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As for MisB Biddy Bundk, shtj's hi$ pro£ 



Rich* Indeed J bjl admirer! I did not knuw 

brc &ucb a favourite di£f£. But is sbe seHoui 

|me? l^ she the mighty thing talked of? 

Tbe towTit nn^m, seMom begins to pfi£ 

auty, till slie*s beginning ta lose lu [SmiU 

, Ci'o» But she'fi resolvi^d never to low it, it s< 

her natural face di^ays, her sUH impmrii 

the artificial one. Well, nothing diverti 

khan one of diose fine, old^ dresi^y thing% 

I to conceal huF ^e, hj every where exp4)sin| 

^tieking bciself up in tlie front of a «de^ 

; through :i minuet at Almack's; and then, Ii 

jgardcns, lookmg for all tlie world like one ol 

Lnuns of the place, 

£very age lios lis admirerst ladi^^ WbiJe. 
k are trading among the warmer climates of yi 
ygbt to be some to carry on an useful comn 
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Hon. I am sorry, madam, I have an appointment i^rith 
Mr. Croaker, which it is impossible to put off. 

Mrs. Cro, What! with myliusband! then I*m resolved 
to take no refusal. Nay, I protest you must You 
know I never laugh so much as with you. 

JSton, Why, if' I must, I must 1*11 swear you have 

fiut me into such spirits. Well, do you find jest, and 1*11 

'find laugh, I promise you. Well wait for the chariot in 

the next room. [Exeuni* 

Enter Leomtink and OirviA. 

I^eoru There they go, thoughtless and happy. My 
dearest Olivia, what would I give to see you capable of 
sliaring in their amusements, and as cheerful as they are. 

(Hiv. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheerful, when 
I have 80 many terrors to oppress me? The fear of 
being detected by this family, and the apprehensions of a 
daisuring world, when I must be detected— 

Leon, The world! my love, what can it say? At 
worst it can only say that, being compelled by a meroe- 
nary guardian to embrace a life you disliked, you form- 
ed a resolution of flying with the man of your choice; 
tiiat you confided in his honour, and took refuge in my 
£tther*s house; the only one ^ere yours could remain 
witiiout censure. 

Oliv. But consider, Leontine, your disobedience, and 
my indiscretion: your being sent to France to bring 
borne a sister; and, instead of a sister, bringing home— 

Leon. One dearer than a thousand sisters. One that 
I am convinced will be equally dear to the rest of the 
fiunily, when she comes to be known. 
, Q^. And that, I fear, will shortly be. 

ZoM, Impoaeible, till we our«eWe« Oaw^ ^^jw^wl Na 



^.««. A^ub won't your refusing 
whom you know the old gentleman 
suspicion? 

Leon. There, there's my master- 
solved not to refuse her; nay, an hoi 
sented to go with my father, to mak 
heart and fortune. 

OUv. Your heart aftd fortune ! 

Leon. Don't be alarmed, my de 
think so meanly of my honour, or mj 
I could ever hope for happiness from 
my Olivia, neither the force, nor, pe: 
delicacy of my passion, leave any ro 
I only offer Miss Richland a heart 1 
will refbse; as I am confident, that, ^ 
her aflfecdons are fixed upon Mr. Hoi 

OUv. Mr. Honeywood! You'll ei 
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only to me. Hils is folly, perhaps: I allow it: but it is 
aatural to suppose that merit which has made an impres- 
tton on one*s own heart, may be powerful over that of 
another. 

Leon. Don't, my life*8 treasure, don*t let us make im* 
aginary evils, when you know we have so many real ones 
to encounter. At worst, you know, if Mis Richland 
should oooaent^ or my father refuse his consent, H can 
but end Xft%. trip to Scotland; and^-^ 
Enter Cboaxzr. 

Cro. Where have you been, boy? I hare been seek- 
ing you. My friend Honey wood here has been saying 
such comfortable things. Ah! he's an example indeed. 
Where is he? I left him here. 

Leon, Sir, I believe you may see him, and hear him 
too^ in the next room: he*s preparing to go out with the 



Cro. Good gracious, can I believe my eyes or my 
cars! I'm struck dumb with his vivacity, and stunned 
with the loudness of his laugh. Was there ever such a 
transformation! [jI laugh behind the scenes. Croaker 
mimics it,"] Ha! ha! ha! there it goes: a plague take 
llidr balderdash ; yet I could expect nothing less, when 
my precious wife was of the party. On my conscience, 
1 believe she could spread a horse-laugh through the 
pews of a tabernacle. 

Leon, Since you find so many objections to a wife^ sir, 
liow can you be so earnest in recommending one to me? 

Cro, I have told you, and 'tell you again, boy, that 
BGss Richland's fortune must not go out of the family; 
one may fmd comfort in the mon^, ^ivbateset o'da ^^^^^ 
fa the wife, 

^ ©2 



is to forfeit, by her father's will, in cas 
marry you. So, if she rejects you, we sc 
tune; if she accepts you, we seize the w 
girl into the bargain. 

Leon* But, sir, if you will but listen 1 

Cro. Come, then, produce your reasons. 

fixed, determined, so now produce your 

I'm determined, I always listen to reasoi 

then do no harm. 

LcQfu Tou have alleged that a mutua 
first requisite in matrimonial happiness. 

Cro*. Well, and you have both of you 
She has her cluHce— to marry you, or 1< 
tune; and you have your choice — ^to nu 
out of doors without any fortune at alL 

Leofu An only son, sir, might expect 
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Cn, Well, well, it's a good child, so say no more; but 
come with m«^ and we shall see something that will give 
tu a great deal xif pleasure, I promise you ; old Rugg^s, 
'the Guiry-comb maker, lying in state; I*m told he makes 
s my handsome corpse, and becomes his coJBSn prodi* 
gioudy. He was an intimate friend of mine, and these 
ve fiiendly things we ought to do' for each other. 



ACT 11. 

Scenet Croaker's Hbtise}^-^ 

\ , "^ ■ 
Miss Richland, Garkit. 

Uiss Rich, OuTiA not his sister! Olivia not Leontine's- 
ttBter! Tou amaze me! ^ 

par. No more his sister than I am; I had it all firom 
Ids own servant; 1 can get any thing from that quarter. 

Misi Rich, But how? Tell me again. Garnet. 

Gar. Why, madam, as I told you before, instead of 
going to Lyons, to bring home his sister, who has been 
there with her aunt these ten years, he never went further 
than Paris; there he saw and fell in love with this young 
bdy, by the by, of a prodigious family. 

JItjf Rich. And brought h^r home to my guardian^ m 
hii daughter? 

Gar. Tes, and his daughter she will be. If he don^t 
consent to their marriage, they talk of tiymg what a 
Scotch parson can do. 

Mui Rich. Well, I own they have decdved me-— and 
•o demurely as Olivia carried it too!— Would you be- 
l«Te it, Garnet, I told her all my «ecN^a\ asA '^^^% 
df €beai cmeealed 4U this from xaiti 
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Gar, And, upon my word, madam, I don*t mock 
blame her: she was loth to tniat one with her aecnbi 
that was so very bad at keeping her own. 

Miu Rich. But, to add to their deceit, the yoimg gn* 
tleman, it seems, pretends to make me serious pioposdft 
My gnardian and he are to be here presently, to be opa 
the affair in form. You know I am to lose half my iiRF- 
tune if I refuse him. 

Gar. Tet, what can you do? For being, as you aif^ 
in love with Mr. Honeywood, madam — 

Mst JRiefu How! idiot; what do you mean? In low 
with Mr. Honeywood! Is this to provoke me? 

Gar. That i% madam, in fiiendsbip with him; I meaal 
nothing more than friendship, as I hope to be marriedi 
nothing more. 

Miu Rich. Wen, no more of this. As to my guar* 
dian, and his son, they shall find me prepared to reoeifi 
them; I'm resolved to accept their proposal with seem* 
ing pleasure, to mortify them by compliance, and so thioa 
the refusal at last upon them. 

Gar> Delicious! and that will secure your whole for 
tune to yourself. Well, who could have thought so ifl< 
nocent a face could cover so much cuteness! 

ARu Rich. Why, girl, I only oppose my prudence tc 
their cunning, and practise a lesson they have taught oiei 
against themselves. 

Jar. Theii yoa're Hkely not long to want employmenli 
fur here they come, and in close conference. 
Enter Caoakbb, and Lxomtinx. 

Xtf9n. Excuse me, sir, if I seem to hesitate upon tfai 
pdDt of putting to the lady so Important a question. 
C9V* Lord! good sir, moderate 'jwa f«w*\ ^ci^t%.« 
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plaguy shy, that one would think you had changed sexes. 
I tell you, we must have the half or the whole. Corner 
let me see with what spirit you begin. Well, why don't 
you? Eh! What? Well, then-* I must, it seems— Miss 
Richland, my dear, I believe you guess at our business; 
an affair which my son here comes to open, that nearly 
concerns your hs^piness. 

JGss Bick. Sir, I should be ungrateful not to be pleas* 
cd with any thing that comes recommended by you. 

Cro. How, boy, could you desire a finer opening? Why 
don't you begin, I say? [To Leon, 

Leon, 'Tis true, madam, my father, madam, has some 
intentions — ^hem—of explaining an afiatr — which — him* 
self— can best explain, madam. 

Cro. Yes, my dear, it comes entirely from my son; it's 
all a request of his own, madam; and I will permit him 
to make the best of it. 

Xeon. The whole affair is only this* madam: my fintfaer 
has a proposal to make, which be inslili noncf%ut himself 
shall deliver. 

Cro. My mind misgives me^ the fellow will never be 
brought on. [Aside."] In shorty madam, you see before 
you, one that loves you; one whose whole happiness is all 
in you. 

Mist Rich. I never had any doubts of your regard, sir; 
and I hope you can have none of my duty* 

Cro. That's not the thing, my little sweeting; my love! 
No^ no! another guess lover than I; there he stands^ ma- 
dam, his very looks declare the force of his passion — 
Call up a look, you dog. [Jside.] But then, had you 
leen him, as I have, weeping, speaking soliloquiea taad. 
blank vene^ sometimea melancholy, aud someVXEMa i^ 
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Miu Sich, I fear, sir, he*t absent now, or such a d^• 
daratlon would have come most properly from himselt 

Cro. Himself! madam, he would die before he codM 
make such a confession; and if he had not ft channel for 
his passion through me, it would ere now have drawncd 
his un4erstanding. 

Mss llich. I must grant, sir, there are ftttnictioni n 
mode&t diffidence above the force of words. A silent i^ 
dress is tlie genuine eloquence of sincerity. 

Cro, Madam, he has forgot to speak any other kn* 
gunge; silence is become his mother tongue. 

Miss llich. And it must be confessed, sir, it ipeab 
very powerfully in his favour. And yet I shall be 
thought too forward in making such a confession: riiaB^ 
I, Mr. Leontine? 

Leon, Confusion! my reserve will undo me. But if 
modesty attracts her, impudence might disgust her. lH 
try. [Jside.'] Dqp)S^ifl|agine from my silence, maduB^ 
that I want a du^jrwnse oi^^e honour and happiness in- 
tended me. Mir hMff BB^dam, tells me, your humble 
servant is not tMdly indiHSi^cnt to you. He admim 
you; I adore youf^d w^n we come together, upoi 
my soul I believe we shall be the happiest couple in ill 
St. James's. 

Miss Rich. If I could flatter myself you thought n 
you Bjieak, sir- - 

Leon* Doubt my sincerity, madam? By your deir 
self, I swear. Ask the brave if they desire gloiy? aak 
cowards if they covet safety— 

Cro. Well, well, no more questions about It. 

Leon, Ask the sick if they long for health? ask 
if they love money? ask- 
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Cro» Ask a fool if be can talk nonsense! What*s 
nse o^er the boy? What signifies asking, when there's 
^ a soul to give you an answer? If you would ask to 
^ purpo^ Mk tlib lady's conse in t fc inake you happy. 

ijfi JUbI. Wby indeed, sir, -blKmcommon ardour 
IniMl eooDpab me— forces me t^Biply. And yet I*m 
fttid'hini despise SLoatMM^Bbi^ with too much 
■Ml iron't you» MSSft wKjUXinf^^ 

ZiMk OonftHiaftl [. rfi ifc l JDh, by no means, madam, 
f BO ntm. And jtfeljjfedam, you talked of force. 
Ehsi b nothing I woJHsvoid so much as compulsion 
i« thing of this kimt^ No^ madam, 1 will still be ge- 
■nms, and leave you ff liberty to reftise. 

Cro, But 1 tell you, sir, the lady is not at liberty. 
It's a match. Tou see she says nothing. fUlence gives 



Letm. But, sir, she talked of force. Consider, sir, the 
<Qeky of constraining her inclinations. 

Cro, But I say there's no cruelty. Don't you know, 
tockhe a d, that girls have always a nmnd-about way of 
ijiog yes before company? So get you both gone to- 
tlher into the next room, and hang him that interrupts 
^ tender explanation. Get you gone, I say, I'll not 
ctra word. 

Leon, Butf sur, I must beg leave to insist— 

Cro, Get oS, you puppy, or I'll beg leave to insist 
pon knocking you down. Stupid whelp! But I don't 
onder— the boy takes entirely after his mother. 

[Exeunt Mts Rich: mnd Leon* 
Enter Mrs. Croakxr.. 

Mrs, Cro. Mr. Croaker, I bring you something, my 
mr, that I believe will make you smile. 



tains gOOU uewsj ixrmu^ 

Cro. What a Frendufied cover b 
of mine has some good quatitieB» bat J 
her to fold a letter. 

Mrs. Cro. Fold a fiddlestick! Rea< 
CaoAKia, reading. 

"DXAE NICK, 

'*An English gentlemani of large fo 
time made private, though honourabl 
daughter Olivia. They love each ott 
find she has consented, without letting 
know, to crown his addresses. As sue 
come every day, your own good sense 
and family considerations, will induce 
"Yours eve 
"Rag 

My daughter Olivia privately cont 
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<m9i part of the cevemony. I can never get this woman 
B^;^ think of the moire serious part of the nuptial engage- 
C«Mnt. 

Mn, Cro. What! would you have me think of their 
(Imeral? But eome, tell me, my dear, don't you owe 
i to me than you care to confess? Would you hava 
been made known to Mr, ^[joftj, who has under- 
taken Bfiss Richland's claim at the treasury, but for me? 
*^nito was it tet made him an acquaintance at Ladj 
%habbaroon*s tout? Who got him to promise us his in- 
terest? Is not he a back-stairs favourite, one that can 
ido what he pleases with those that do what they please? 
'JDs not he an acquaintance that all your groaning and la- 
mentation could never have got us? 

Cro. He is a man of importance, I grant you. And 
jet» what amazes me is, that while he is giving away 
places to all the world, he can't get one for himself. 

Mrs. Cro. That perhaps may be owing to his nicety. 
Great men are not easily satisfied. 

Enter French Sxevant. 

Ser. An expresse from Monsieur Lofty. He vil be 
Tait upon your honour's instrammant. He be only giv- 
ing four five instruction, read two tree memorial, call 
npaa von ambassadeur. He vil be vid you in one tree 
tninutes. 

Mrs, Cro. Tou see now, my dear. What an extensive 
department! Well, friend, let your master know, that 
we are extremely honoured by th£l honour. Was there 
any thing ever in a higher style of breeding? All mes- 
sages among the great are now done by express. 

Cro. To be sure; no man does little thin^ m^msic^ 
mdemmty, or dkims more respect thiA.Yi«. 'QaX.>SkSi%*^ 
^ H 
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the right on*t. In our bad world, r^peet is given, vfacn 
respect is claimed. 

Mr$, Cro. Never mind the world, my dear; you wen 
never in a pleasanter place in your life« JJet us nov 
think of receiviog him with proper respect; fa ioud ity 
ping at the doori] and there he is, by the thundering lap. 
Cro, Ay, verily, there he is! as close upon the heek of 
his own express, as an indorsement upon the back of t 
bill. Well, I'll leave you to receive him» whilst I go t» 
chide my little Olivia for intending to steal a mairiagt 
without mine or her aunt*s consent. I must seem to be 
angry, or she too may begin to despise my authority. 

lEiU. 
Enter Lofty, speaking to his servant. 
Lof, ** And if the Venetian ambassadoi*, or that teas- 
ing creature the Marquis, should call, I*m not at home. 
Dam'me, I'll be pack-horse to none of them." My dear 
madam, I have just snatched a moment -»«* And if the 
expresses to his Grace be ready, let them be sent off: 
they're of importance." Madam, I ask a thousand par- 
dons. 

Mrs, Cro, Sir, this honour 

Lof, ** And, Dubardieu! if the person calls about the 

commission, let him know that it is made out. As for 

Lord Cumbercourt*s stale request, it can keep cold: you 

understand me.** Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 

Mrs, Cto* Sir, this honour 

Lqf» "And, Dubardieu! if the man comes from the 
Cornish borough, you must do him; you must do him, I 
say.** Madam, 1 ask ten thousand pardons. **And, if 
the Russian — ambassador calls: but he will scarce call 
tO'day, IbeUeve,** And now, xnwiMa, Wxwj^ va&^^ 
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time to express my happiness in having the honour of 
being permitted to profess myself your most obedient 
humble servant. 

.Mrs, Cro, Sir, the happiness and honour are all mine; 
and yet, I*m only robbing the public while I detain you. 

Lqf, Sisik the public, madam, when the fair are to be 
attended. Ah, could all my hours be so charmingly de« 
▼9ted! Sincerely, don't you pity us poor creatures in 
affiur^? Thus it is eternally; solicited for places here, 
jteased for pensions there, and courted every where. I 
know you pity me. Yes, I see you do. 

Mrs, Cro. Excuse me, sir, *<toils of empires pleasures 
are," as Waller says. 

Lof. Waller, Waller; is he of the house? 

Mrs, Cro. The modem poet of that name, sir. 

L^, Oh, a modem! We men of business despise the 
modems; and as for the ancients, we have no time to 
read them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wires and daughters; but not for us. Why now, here I 
stand that know. nothing of books. I say, madam, I 
know nothing of books; and yet, I believe, upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jag-hire, I can talk my 
two hours without feeling the want of them. 

Mrs. Cro. TTie world is no stranger to Mr. Lofty's 
eminence in every capacity. 

Lof. I vow to gad, madam, you make me blush. I'm 
nothing, nothing, nothing in the world; a mere obscure 
gentleman. To be sure, indeed, one or two of the pre- 
sent ministers are pleased to represent me as a formi- 
dable man. I know they are pleased to be-spatter me at 
all their little dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, I wonder 
what they see in me to treat me sol iyiQ«&\xt«^ "ossX 
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men, have always been my mark; and I tow, by all tliat*i 
honourable, my resentment has never done the maa, m 
mere men, any manner of harm— that b as mere men* 

Mrs, Cro. What unportance^ and yet what mo dmy ! 

Lof. Ob, if you talk of modesty, madami ttMn^ I 
own, I*m accessible to praise: modesty is my ioiblet it 
was 80, the Duke of Brentford used to say of me. <*I 
lore Jack Lofty," he used to say: "no man has e finer 
knowledge of things: quite a man of informatioit; aaA 
when he speaks upon his legs, by the Loid he's pndi- 
gious, he scouts them: and yet all men have ihar fimhi; 
too much modesty is his,'* says his Grace* 

Mrs. Cro. And yet, I dare say, you don't wwit mmif 
ance when yOu come to solicit for your friends. 

Lof. Oh, there indeed I'm in bronxe» AfHiopos! I 
have just been mentioning Miss Richland's caib to e cer- 
tain personage; we must name no names. When I aek, 
I'm not to be put off, madam. No, no, I take my firiead 
by the button. A fine girl, sir; great justice in her ens. 
A friend of mine. Borough interest. Busisesa most 
be done, Mr. Secretary. I say, Mr. Secretary, her busi- 
ness must be done, sir. That's my way, madam. 

Mrs, Cro, Bless me! you said all this to the 
of state, did you? 

Lof* I did not say the secretary, did I? Wdl, 
it, since you have found me out, I will not deny it It 
was to the secretary. 

Mrs, Cro. This was going to the fountain head aft 
once, not applying to the understrappers, as Mr. Honey- 
wood would have had us* 

Ltf. Honey wood! he! he! He was, indeed, a fine 
toliduw^ I suppose yoa biKve Yieax^ ^\»xNy»a \>xix\n^- 
Itobka? 
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Mru Cto, Poor dear mim; no accident I hope. 

Lof, Undone, nnadam, that's alL His creditors have 
taken him into custody. A prisoner in his own house. 

Mr». Cro, A prisoner in his own houae! How! At 
thki Tory time! I*m quite unhappy for him. 

L^. Why so am I. llie man, to be sure^ was im- 
mensely good-natured. But then I could never find that 
be had any thing in him. 

2frs, Cto, His manner, to be sure, was excessive hanoo 
less; some, indeed, thought it a little dulL For my partis 
I always concealed my opinion. 

Lofi It can't be concealed, madam; the man was dull, 
dull aa the last new comedy! a poor impracticable crea- 
ture! I tried once or twice to know if he was fit for bu- 
siness; but he had scarce talents to be groom-porter to 
an orang^ barrow. 

Mn, Cro, How differently does Miss Richland think 
of him! For, I believe, with all his faults, she loves 
bim. 

Lofi Loves him! Does she? You should cure her 
of that by all means. Let me see; what if she were sent 
to him this instant, in his present doleful situation? My 
lilk ibr it, that works her cure. Distress is a perfect an- 
tidote to love. Suppose we join her in the next room ? 
Miss Richland is a fine girl, has a fine fortune, and must 
sot be thrown away. Upon my honour, madam, I have 
a regard for Miss Richland; and rather than she should 
be thrown away, I should think it no indignity to marry 
her myself. lExeunt* 

Enter Ouvia and Liontinx. 

Z«on. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I bad. cs«rj x^AscraL 
io expect MiSB fiichland's refinal, aa 1 dodi e<i«r3 ^vci>& 
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in my power to deserve it Her indelicacy surprises me ! 

Oliv. Sure, Leondne, there's nothing so indelicstein 
being sensible of your merit. If so, I fear, I shall be 
the most guilty thing alive. 

Leon, But you mistake, my dear. The same atten- 
tion I used to advance my merit with you, I practised to 
lessen it with hen What more could I do? 

Oliv. Let us now rather consider what is to be dooe. 
We have both dissembled too long — I have always been 
ashamed — I am now quite weary of it. Sure I could 
never have undergone so much for any but you. 

Leon. And you shall find my gratitude equal to your 
kindest compliance. Though bur friends should txMally 
forsake us, Olivia, we can draw upon content for the de- 
ficiencies of fortune. 

Oliv. Then ^hy should we defer our scheme of hum- 
ble happineBS, when it is now in our power? I may be 
the favourite of your father, it is true; but can it ever be 
thought, that his present kindness to a supposed child, 
will continue to a known deceiver? 

Leon. I have many reasons to believe it wilL As his 
attachments are but few, they are lasting. His own mar- 
riage was a private one, as ours may be. Besides, I have 
sounded him already at a distance, and find all his an- 
swers exactly to our wish. Nay, by an expression or two 
that dropped from him, I am induced to think he knows 
of this affair. 

Oliv, Indeed! But that would be a happiness too great 
to be expected. 

Leon. However it be, I'm certain you have power over 
him; and am persuaded, if you informed him of our situa- 
ijon, that be would be disposed to \>axdoTi\t. 
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OUv. You had equal expectations, Leontine, from your 
St scheme with Miss Richland, which yoi| find has sue- 
ieded most wretchedly. 

Leofu And that*s the best reason for trying another. 

OHv. If it must be so, I submit. 

Leon. As we could wish, he comes this way. Now, my 

rarest Olivia, be resolute. I'll just retire within hear- 

ig, to come in at a proper time, either to share your dan- 

2r, or confirm your victory. [Exit. 

Enter Croakeb. 

Cro. Yes, I must forgive her ; and yet not too easily, 
^ther. It will be proper to keep up the decorums of re- 
mtment a little, if it be only to impress her with an idea 
r my authority. 

Olio* How I tremble to approach him! — Might I pre- 
ime, sir — If I interrupt you — 

Cro» No child: where I have an affection, it is not a 
ttle thing that can interrupt me. Affection gets over 
ttle things. 

(Hiv, Sir, you*re too kind. I*m sensible how ill I de- 
!rv« this partiality. Yet, Heaven knows, there is no- 
ung I would not do to to gain it. 

Cro, And you have but too well succeeded, you little 
ussy, you. With those endearing ways of yours, on my 
jnscience, I could be brought to forgive any thing, un* 
>98 it were a very great offence indeed. 

OHv. But mine is such an offence — when you know my 
uilt — ^yes, you shall know it, though I feel the greatest 
ain in the confesdon. 

Cro. Why, then, if it be so very great a pain, you may 
pare yourself the trouble; for I know every syllable of 
he matter before you begin. 
0/w. Indeed! Then I*xa undone. 



Oliv, Dear sir, nothing but the dread 
could induce us to conceal it from you. 

Cro» No, no, my consequence is no n 
minded as a dead Russian in winter, ju 
pipe in its month till there comes a thai 
lieart to Tex her. 

OUv. I was prepared, sir, for your an 
ed of pardon, even while I presumed to 
severity shall never abate my affection, 8 
16 but justice. 

Cro, And yet you should not despa 
We ought to hope for the best. 

0/ttr. And do you permit me to hope, 
expect W be forgiven? But hope has 
me. 

Cro* Why then, child, it shan't deoef 
forgive you this very moment. I foi| 
naw you are indeed my daughter. 

OUv, O transport! this kindness over] 
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wife and I had never been married, if we had not dissem- 
bled a little beforehand. 

OUth It shall be my future care never to put such gene- 
rosity to a second triaL And as for the partner of my of- 
fence and folly, from his native honour, and the just sense 
he has of his duty, I can answer for him that— - 
Enter Leontine. 

Leoiu Permit him thus to answer for himself [kneel" 
imgJ] Thus, sir, let me speak my grutitude for this un- 
merited forgiveness. Yes, sir, this even exceeds all your 
former tenderness. I now can boast the most indulgent 
of fiithers. The life he gave, compared to this, .was but a 
trifling blessing. 

Cro. And, good sir, who sent for you, with that fine 
tragedy face, and flourishing manner? I don't know 
what we have to do with your gratitude upon this occa- 
vioii* 

Xtfvn. How, sir! Is it possible to be silent, when so 
much obliged! Would you refuse me the pleasure of 
being grateful! of adding my thanks to my Olivia's! of 
iharing in the transports that you have thus occasioned i 

Cr9* Lord, sir, we can be happy enough without your 
coming in to make up the party. I don't know wbat*s 
the matter with the boy all this day; he has got into such 
a rhodomontade manner all this morning! 

Leon* But, sir, I that have so large a part in the bene- 
fit, 18 it not my duty to show my joy? is the being admit- 
ted to your fieivour so slight an obligation? is the happi- 
sesB of marrying my Qlivia so small a blessing? 

Cro. Manying Olivia! marrying Olivia! marrying his 
own sister! Sure the boy is out of his senses. His own 
r! 

S H2 



be married, that I have the pleasure 
that is, of giving her away, sir — I ha^ 

Cro* O, is that all? Give her awi 
a pcHnt of it. Then you had as gc 
first giving away yourself, as I*m g 
writings between you and Miss Ri< 
nute. What a fuss is here about not 
the matter now? I thought I had i 
happy as you could wish. 

Olh\ O yes, sir, very happy. 

Cro, Do you foresee any thing, ch 

you did. I think if any thing was U 

' as sharp a look out as another; and y< 

Oliv. What can it mean? 

Leon, He knows something, and y< 
tell what. 

Oliv, It can't be the connexion bet 
certain. 
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ACT III. 

SeenCi Young Honetwood*s House, 
BAiLirr, HoNEYwoou, Follow^iu 
il, LooK*x, sir, I have arrested as good men as you 
' time: no disparagement of you neither — men that 
I go forty guineas on a game of cribbage. I chal- 
the town to show a man in more genteeler practice 
nyself. 

ru Without all question, Mr. ■■> I forget your 
sir? 

'I, How can you forget what you never knew? he! 
>! 

n. May I beg leave to ask your name? yo ^ 

il. Yes, you may* 

n. Then pray, sir, what is your name? 

!^. That I didn't promise to tell you— he! he! he! 

i breaks no bones, as we say among us that practise 

w. 

n. You may have reason for keeping it a secret, per- 

•J. The law does nothing without reason. I*m a^ 
;d to tell my name to no man, sir. If you can show 
as why, upon a special o^tus, that I should prove 
■me-r-But come, Timothy Twitch is my name. And 
ou know my name, what have you to say to that? s^ 
n. Nothing in the woild, good Mr. Twitch, but that 
i a favour to ask; that's alL 
L Ay, favours are more easily asked than granted^ 
say among us that practise the law. I have taken 
h against granting Ikvourf. Would you have mm 
•e myself? 



T 
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Hon* But my request will come recommended in • 
strong a manner, as I believe you'll have m> acmple [pal* 
ling out hit purse.] The thing is only this; I believe I 
shall be able to discharge this trifle in two or three d^i 
at the furthest; but as I would not have the affidr knom 
for the world, I have thoughts of keeping yoa and yoar 
good friend here about me till the debt is diaciuuged; ftr 
which I shall be properly gratefuL 

Bail. Oh ! that's another maTum, and altogether wiAii 
my oath. For certain, if an honest man is to get asy 
thing by a thing, there*s no reason why all things ahouU 
not be done in civility. 

Hon. Doubtless, all trades must live, Mr. Twitdi; and 
yours is a necessary one. [Gives him money. 

Bail. Oh ! your honour; I hope your honour takes no- 
thing amiss as I does, as I does nothing but my duty in 
so doing. I*m sure no man can say I ever give a gen^ 
man, that was a gentleman, iU usage. If I saw that a 
gentleman was a gentleman, I have taken money not to 
sec him for ten weeks together. 

jffon. Tenderness is a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 

Bail. Ay, dr, it's a perfect treasure. I love to see a 

gentleman with a tender heart. I don't know, but I 

think I have a tender heart myself. If all that I have 

lost by my heart was put together, it would make a — but 

. Ao matter for that. 

Hon. Don't account it lost, Mr. Twitch. The ingra* 
titAde of the world can never deprive us of the consdoos 
happiness of having acted with humanity ourselves. 

BaiL Humanity, sir, is a jewel. It's better than gold. 
J h)re buttuauty. People may say thsA we in our wmjf 
ftnve no bumanky; but 111 shoiw -jou tk^ YnsHwaoLXq ^ea 
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moment There's my follower here, little Flanigan, 
with a wife and four children, a guinea or two would be 
more to him, than twice as much to another. Now as I 
can't show him any humanity myself, I must beg you*ll 
do it for me. 

Mon. 1 assure you, Mr. Twitch, yours is a most pow- 
erful recommendation. \^Gmng money to the foUower, 

JBaU* Tou*re a gentleman. I see you know what to 
do with your money. But to business : we are to be 
with you here as your friends, I suppose. But set in 
case, company comes — Little Flanigan here to be sure 
has a good face; a very good face; but then he is a little 
seedy, as we say among us that practice the law. Not 
well in clothes. Smoke the pocket-holes. 

Men* Well, that shall be remedied without delay. 
Enter Sbkyamt. 

Ser* Sir, Miss Richland is below, 

Hon. How unlucky! Detain her a moment. We 
must improve my good friend, little Mr. Flanigan's ap- 
pearance first. Here, let Mr. Flanigan have a suit of 
my clothes — quick — the brown and silver — Do you hear? 

jS^. That your honour gave away to the begging gen- 
tleman that makes verses, because it was as good as new. 

Son* The white and gold then. 

Ser, That, your honour, I made bold to sell, because it 
was good for nothing. 

Hon, Well, the first tliat comes to hand, then. The 
blue and gold, then. I believe Mr. Flanigan will look 
hest in blue. {Exit Flanigan, 

Bail. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will lode* well ta 
my thing. Ah, if your honour knew that \»i q^ ^kss^ vk 
wmU MS I do, jrou*d be perfectly in Vwe "^nSi^ "Vam- — 
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There's not a prettier scout in the four counties after t 
shy-cock than he : scents like a hound; sticks like a we^ 
zlc. He was master of the ceremonies to the Uack 
queen of Morocco, when I took him to follow me. [J?e- 
enler Flani^an.'] Heh, ecod, I think he looks so wcQ, 
that I don*t care if I have a suit from the same place fir 
myself. 

Hon. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear Mr. 
Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend directions not to 
speak. As for yourself, I know you will say notfainf 
without being directed. 

Sail, Never you fear me; 1*11 show the lady that I 
have something to say for myself as well as anotfier. 
One man has one way of talking, and another man has 
another, that's all the difference between them. 
Enter Miss Richland and her Maid. 

Ms* Rich* You'll b*.' siu^irised, sir, with this visit. But 
you know I'm yet to thank you for choosing my little li- 
brary. 

Hon. Tlianks, madam, are unnecessary; as it was I that 
was obliged by your commands. Chairs here. Two of 
my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan. 
Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony. 

^fiss Rich. Who can these odd-looking men be! I feu 
it is as I was informed. It must be so. [Jtide» 

Rail, [jffter a pause] Pretty weather, very pretty wea- 
ther for the time of the year, madam. 

Fol, Very good circuit weather in the country. 

Hon. Tou officers are generally favourites among tha 
ladies. My friends, madam, have been upon very disa*- 
greeable duty, I assure you. The isAx ^vtM. V& %aaie 
Die^ure recompense the tcnls o£ O^eXmn «• 
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Miss Rick, Our officers do indeed deserve every favour. 
The gentlemen are in the marine service, I presume, sir? 
JSon. Why, madam, they do— occasionally serve in the 
fleet, madam: a dangerous service! 

Miss Rich. I'm told so. And I own it has often sur- 
prised me, that while we had so many men of bravery 
there, we have had so few of wit at home to praise it. 

Mon* I grant, madam, that our poets have not written 
as our soldiers have fought; but they have done all they 
could, and Hawke or Amherst could do no more. 

Miss Rich, Vm quite displeased when I see a fine sub- 
ject spoiled by a dull writer. 

Mon* We should not be so severe against dull writers, 
madam. It is ten to one that the dullest writer exceeds 
the most rigid French critic who presumes to despise him. 
JFoL Damn the French, the parle.vous, and all that be- 
longs to them. 
Miss Rick. Sir! 

Hon, Ha, ha, ha! honest Mr. Flanigan. A true Eng- 
lish officer, madam : he*s not contented with beating the 
French, but he will scold them too. 

Miss Rick. Yet, Mr. Honey wood, tliis does not convince 
me but that severity in criticism is necessary. It was our 
first adopting the severity of French taste, that has brought 
tfaem in turn to taste us. 

JBttiL Taste us! by the Lord, madam, they devour us. 
Give monseers but a taste, and 1*11 be damned but they 
come in for a bellyfuU. 

Miss Rick, Very extraordinary this ! 

. FoL But very true. What makes the bread rising? the 

parle vous that devour us. What maVe!& 1\vg tevwMow^'s^- 

jMMtee a pound? the parle vous that eat it "a^» '^WViaXTM^^ 

ifre beer £i!ij^ee-pence-halfpenny a pot? — • ^ 
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IToiu Ah! the vulgar rogues; all will be out* [Adie*] 
Right, gentlemen, yery right upon mj word, and quite to 
the purpose. They draw a parallel, madam, between die 
mental taste and that of our senses. We are injuied « 
much by the French severity in the one, as bj Frencii n^ 
padty in the other. That's their meaning. 

Jiiiss Rick. Though I don*t see the fbrce of the panU 
lel, yet I'll own, that we should sometimes pardon books 
as we do our friends, that have now and then agieoiblf 
.absurdities to recommend them. 

JBail, That's all my eye. The king only can paidoo, 
as the law says: for, set in case — 

Hon. I*m quite of your opinion, sir; I see the wfabk 
drift of your argument. Yes, certainly, our presuming to 
pardon any work, is arrogating a power that belongs to an- 
other. If all have power to condemn, what writer can 
be free? 

Bail. By his habus corpus. His habus corpus oan set 
him free at any time: for, set in case — 

Hon. Im obliged to you, sir, for the hinL If, madan^ 
as my friend observes, our laws are so careful of a gentle- 
man's person, sure we ought to be equally careful of hu 
dearer part, his fame. 

Fol. Ay, but if so be a man's nabbed you know— 

Hon. Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke finr ever, you oonld 
not improve the last observaton. For my part, I tbink it 
conclusive. 

Baii. As for the matter of that, mayhap^- 

Hon. Nay, sir, give me leave in this instance to be po- 
sitive. For where is the necessity of censuring woiks witfa- 
out genius, which must flhotlAy unk q£ ^hesnseVvea? wlHk 
Is it, but aiming our unnecesEKry VAo^ t 
9mdjr under tlie hands of ju»6ce^ 
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latf. Justice ! O, by the elevens, if you talk about jus- 
I think I am at home there : for, in a course of law— 
Ton. My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what yott*d be at 
sqtly; and I believe the lady must be sensible of the 
ffith which it is introduced. I suppose you perceive 
neaning, madam, of his course of law ? 
Its Mich. I protest, sir. I do not. I perceive only 
you answer one gentleman before he has finished, 
the other before he has well begun. 
tuL Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I will make 
natter out. This here question is about severity, and 
oe^ and pardon, and the like of they. Now to explain 



in. O curse your explanations. [Jtide, 

Enter SzavAiiT. 
f. Mr. Leontine, sir, below, desu^ to speak with 
upott earnest business. 

em. That's hicky. [Jtide,] Dear madam, you'll ex- 
me and my good fHends here, for a fbw minutes. 
•e ax^ books^ madam, to amuse you. Come, gentle- 
you know I make no ceremony with such friends, 
t you, sir. Excuse me. WeU, if I miist. But I 
f foar natural politeness. 
nL Before and behind you know, 
it Ay, ay, before and behind, before and behind. 

[Exeunt ffoneywood, BaiHff, and Follower. 
\n Bich. What cau all this mean, Oamet? 
in Mean, madam! why, what should it mean, but 
Mr. Lofty sent you here to see! These people ho 
officers, are officers sure enough: sheriff's officers; 
h, madam, 
in JBicA. Ay, it is certainly to. WeW« tOckoa^ Vvk 



tne lawyer you jusc empioyea to pa 
him free, has not done it by this ti 
least, to have been here before novi 
always more ready to get a man into 
them. 

Enter Sir Wilua: 

Sir WiL For Miss JElichland to un 
free, I own was quite unexpected. I 
ed my schemes to reclaim him. Yet 
to find that among a number of wort 
has made one acquisition of real valu 
some softer passion on her side that 
rosity. — Ha! here before me : 1*11 en( 
affections. Madam, as I am the p 
some demands upon the gentleman o 
you'll excuse me, if before I enlarge 
see yourself. 

Jfiss Rich. The precaution was v* 
I suppose your wants were only su 
nnwpr tr» sarisfV. 
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Sir WU. That friendship, madam, which is exerted in 
too wide a sphere, becomes totally useless. Our boun- 
ty, like a drop of water, disappears when diffused too 
widely. They who pretend most to this universal bene- 
Tolence, are either deceivers or dupes. Men who desire 
to cover their private ill-nature, by a pretended regard 
for all; or, men who reasoning themselves into false 
feefings, are more earnest in pursuit of splendid than of 
useful virtues. 

Ifiu Rich, I am surprised, sir, to hear one, who has 
probably been a gainer by the folly of others, so severe 
in bis censure of it. 

Sijr WU, Whatever I may have gained by folly, madam, 
you see I am willing to prevent your losing by it. 

Miss Rich, Your cares for me, sir, are unnecessary, I 
ilways suspect those services which are denied where they 
ve wanted, and offered perhaps in hopes of a refusal. 
Ko, sir, my directions have been given, and I insist upon 
tbehr being complied with. 

Sir WU, Thou amiable woman! I can no longer con- 
tain the expressions of my gratitude: my pleasure. You 
ice before you one who has been equally careful of his 
Utterest; one who has for some time been a concealed 
*pectator of his follies, and only punished, in hopes to 
'eclaim him — his uncle! 

Uiu Rich, Sir William Iloneywood! You amaze 
^e. How shall I conceal my confusion? I fear, sir, 
you'll tliink I have been too forward in my services. I 
confess I— 

Sir WiL Don*t make any apologies, madam. I only 
tod myself unable to repay the obligation. And yet, I 
been trying ray interest of late to saxve "^qm. '^^w*- 



Itnd: 



man, who assures him oi »uww» 

Sir WU. Who? the important lit 
here. Trust me^ madam, he*8 quite i 
men in power, and utterly unable 
Lolfy*8 promises arc much better 1 
fiuhion than his person, I assure you 

Miis Bich. How have we been dec 
can be, here h^ comes. 

5SEr WU. Does he! Remember ) 
known. My return to England hai 
public. With what impudence he c 
Enter Loftt. 

X^fl Let the chariot-*-let my c 
▼isit to his Grace's in a chair. M; 
fore me! Punctual as usual to f 
I*m very sorry, madam, things of 
*w>n. especially to a man I have A 
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Sir WU. And after all, it's more than probable, sir, he 
■%ht reject the offer of sudi powerful patronage. 

Lof, nien, madam, what can we do? you know I 
never make promises. In truth, I onoe or twice tried to 
4o somethii^ with him in the way of business; but, as I 
often told his unde^ Sir William Honeywood, the man 
tni ntterfy impracticable. 

Sr WiL His unde! then that gentleman, I suppose, 
is a particnlar firiend of yours. 

Lofi Meaning me, dr? — Yes, madam, as I often said, 
my dear Sir William, you are sensible I would do any 
ttmg^ as far as nfy poor interest goes, to serve your fa- 
aOy: but what can be done? there's no procuring first- 
Kite places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Ifin JUcft. I have heard of Sir William Hooeywood; 
he's abroad In employment: he ccmfided in your judg- 
BMDt, I suppose. 

L^, Why yes, madam, I believe Sir William had some 
■vwm to confide in my judgment; one little reason, per- 

lfi» mck* Ptray, sir, what was it? 

£^ Why, madam — but let it go no further— *it Was I 
poenred him his place. 

5lr JFU. Did you, sir? 

Lof, Either jrou or I, sir. 

ifttt Rich* This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind indeed. 

Itf, I did love him, to be sure; he had some amusing 
Ipialities; no man was fitter to be a toast-master to a club^ 
or had a better head. 

Jlftti Rich. A better head? 

tqf. Ay, at a bottle. To be sure he was as dull as a 
choice spirit: but hang itthe was grateftd, y«c^ ^Ej:9te^\s\.\ 
^gratitude bides a multitude «£ {|lu\U« 



*'• at WUUam Honeywoo 
"•'"*'°°- an acquaintance of y 

hear he 8 arnvea x ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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Lqf. My dear madam, I live but to serve you. Sir 
William shall even wait upon him, if you think proper 
toooaunand iL 

Sir Wii. That would be quite unnecessary. 

Lqf, Well, wc.must introduce you then. Call upon 
me— let me see — ay, in two days. 

Sir WiL Now, or the opportunity will be lost for ever. 

Lrf. Well, if it must be now, now let it be. But damn 
it, that's unfortunate ; my Lord Grig's cursed Pensacola 
bnsinese comes on this very hour, and I'm engaged to 
attend^-another time. 

Sir WU. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

Loif. You shall have it ; yet, in my opinion, a letter is a 
very bad. way of going to work; face to face, that's my 
way. 

iSir WU, The letter, sir, veill do quite as well. 

lAff* Zounds! sir, do you pretend to direct me? direct 
me in the business of office? Do you know me, sir? who 
ami? 

IftM Kick. Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not so much 
his 4B mine; if my commands — but you despise my 
power. 

,,.r ^, Delicate creature! your commands could even con- 

trob debate at midnight; to a power so constitutional, 

.am all obedience and tranquillity. He shall have a' 

<^|tei where is my secretary? Dubardieu! And yet I 

. if^ltest I don't like this way of doing business. I think 

if I spoke first to Sir William. — But you will have it so. 

\^Exit with Miss Richland, 

,fJSir WU, alone. Hii, ha, ha! This too is one of my ne- 

p-tew's hopeful associates. O vanity, thou constant de- 

)98iver, how do all thy efforts to exalt, serve but tA ^vdJie^ 
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iisl Tliy false cokmriogi, like thoM empiofed to bifh- 
ten beauty, only seem to mend ibmt bLoam. which Ikr 
contribute to destroy. I'm not '^■•r^^^'^Pd at An iil» 
view: exposing this fellow** impud«iice to liie comnit 
it desenres, may be of use to my dedign; at Icart if becM 
reflect, it will be of use to hSmself. 
JEUiter Jaeyu. 

Sir WiL How now, Janrisi where's your Tumerg wj 
nephew. 

Jar, At his wit*send, I believe: he*a scaroe gotttncM 
of one scrape, but bc*s running his head into •»M?tfMH^- 

Sir WU. How so? 

Jar. The house has but just been cleared of the bmSBi 
and now he*s again engaging tooth and nail in asariag 
old Croaker's son to patch up a clandestine match with 
the young lady that passes in the house for his aiitei; 

Sir Wil. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jar* Aj, any body but himself. The young couple^ 
it Bceinp, altf just setting out for Scotland; and he sop- 
plies them with money for the journey. 

Sir WU. Money ! how is he able to supply others* whs 
has scarce any for himself? 

Jar. Why, tliere it is : he has no money, that's true; 
but then, as he never said no to any request in bis tif4 
he has given them a bill, drawn by a friend of his iipons 
merchant in the city, which I am to get changed; fiir 
you must know I am to go with them to Scotland my- 
self. 

Sir WiL How! 

Jar, It seems the young gentleman is obliged to take 
a diflferent road from his mbtress, as he is to call upon 
aa uacJe ofbia that lives out of tih« \«a^, ui ocdsK to pre* 
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pan a pkce for their reception whm they return; so they 
have IxMTowed me from my master, as the properest per* 
IKMi to attend the yoong lady down — 

SSr WiL To the land of matrimony! A pleasant jour- 
liey, Jarris. 

Jar* Ay» but I*m only to have all the lat^nes on't. 

Sir JTU. Well, it may be shorter, and less fatiguing 
Iban you imagine. I know but too much of the young 
lady's family and connexions, whom I have seen abroad. 
I have also discovered that Miss Richland is not indiffer- 
ent to my thoughtless nephew; and will endeavour, 
thou^ I fear in vain, to establish that connexion. But 
COOMf the letter I wait for must be almost finished; I*U 
let you further into my intentions in the next room. 

[Miseunt. 



ACT IV, 

Scene, Croaker's ffoute* 

L^^* Well, sure the devil's in me of late^ for run- 
ping my head into such defiles, as nothing but a genius 
like my own could draw me from. I was formerly con- 
tented to husband out my places and pensions with soma 
degree of frugality; but, curse it, of late I have given 
•way the whole court register in less time than they could 
print the title-page: yet, hang it, why scruple a lie or two 
^ come at a fine girl, when I every day tell a thousand 
fjofi nothing? Ha! Honeywood here before me. Could 
Sfiss Richland have set him at liberty? 
Enter Honxywooo. 
Hr. JioDcywoodf Tm glad to see ^ou. ibtoo^ ^^^aa* 
^ I 
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I find my concurrence was not neceasary in your uakr- 
tunate affairs. I had put things in a train to do your 
business; but it is not for me to toy what I intended 
doing. 

Hon. It was unfortunate indeed, sir. But what addi 
to my uneasiness is, that while you seem to be acquaint 
ed with my misfortune, I myself continue still a stru^ 
to my benefactor. 

Lof, How ! not know the friend that seired yon? 

Hon* Can*t guess at the person. 

Lqf, Inquire. 

Hon. I have; but all I can learn is, that he chooMB to 
remain concealed, and that all inquiry must be firuitka» 

Lpf, Must be-fruitless! 

Hon. Absolutely fruitless. 

Lof. Sure of that? 

Hon. Very sure. 

Lqf. Then 1*11 be damned if you shall ever know it 
from me. 

Hon. How, sir! 

Lqf. I suppose now, Mr. Honeywood, you thipk my 
rent-roll very considerable, and that I have vast sums of 
money to throw away; I know you do. The world, to 
be sure, says such things of me. 

Hon. The world, by what I learn, is no stranger to 
your generosity. But where does this tend? 

Lojl To nothing; nothing in the world. Hie town, 
to be sure, when it makes such a thing as me the subject 
of conversation, has asserted, that I never yet patronised 
a man of merit. 

Hon. I have heard instances to the contrary, even tram 
yourself. • ' 
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: JLqf, Tes, Honeywoodi and there are instances to the 

: contrary, that you shall never hear from myself. 

3 Hon^ Ha! dear sir, permit me to ask you but one 

question. 
I Lqf, Sir, ask me no questions: I say, sir, ask me no 
I Questions; I'll be damned if I answer them. 
; Hon, I will ask no further. My friend! my benefac- 

tor, it is, it must be here, that I am indebted for free- 
dom, for honour. Yes, thou worthiest of men, from the 
beginning I suspected it, but was afraid to return thanks ; 
which, if undeserved, might seem reproaches. 

JLof, I protest I do not understand all this, Mr. Honey- 
wood. You treat me very cavalierly. I do assure you» 
sir — Blood, sir, can*t a man be permitted to enjoy the 
luxury of his own feelings, without all this parade! 

Hon, Nay, do not attempt to conceal an action that 
adds to your honour^ your looks, your air, your man- 
ner, all confess it. 

L(lf. Confess it, sir! Torture itself, sir, shall never 
bring me to confess it. Mr. Honey wood, I have admit- 
ted you upon terms of friendship. Don't let us fall out: 
make me happy, and let this be buried in oblivion. You 
know I hate ostentation; you know I do. Come, come, 
Honeywood, you know I always loved to be a friend, 
and not a patron. I beg this may make no kind of dis- 
tance between us. Come, come, you and I must be more 
&miliar — ^indeed we must. ' 

Hon. Heavens! Can I ever repay such friendship? 
Is there any way? Thou best of men, can I ever return 
the obligation? 

J^/l A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle! But I se^ ^oivsc 
heart is labaunng to be grateful. You «ha3\>ofe ^ra&fc^>^ 
It would be cruel to disappoint you. 



Hirn^ In what manner? Itn au 
JL^ You shall make love for mc 
Son* And to whom shall I speal 
Lqf» To a lady with whom you 1 

assure you: Miss Richland. 
Hon* Miss Richland! 
L((f. Tes, Miss Richland. She 

up to the hilt in my bosom, by Juf 
jSbn. Heavens! was ever any th 

It is too mudi to be endured. 
Lof. Unfortunate indeed! Ar 

till you have opened the affair to 

ourselves, I think she likes me. 

but I think she does. 

Hon* Indeed! But, do you 1 

ply to? 

""- T Vnow you ar^he 
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friendship, a hopeless passion, a deserving friend! Love, 
that has been my tormentor; a friend that has, perhaps, 
distressed himself to serve me. It shall be so. Yes, I 
will discard the fondling hope from my bosom, and exert 
all my influence in his favour. And yet to see her in 
the possession of another ! — Insupportable ! But then to 
betray a generous, trusting friend ! — Worse, worse ! Yes, 
I *m resolved. Let me but be the instrument of their hap- 
piness, and then quit a country, where I must for ever 
despair of finding my own. [Exit, 

£nter Olivia and Garnet, who carries a Milliner's Box. 

(Hw* Dear me, I wish this journey were over. No 
news of Jarvis yet? I believe the old peevish creature 
delays purely to vex me. 

Gar. Why, to be sure, madam, I did hear him say, a 
little snubbing before marriage, would teach you to bear 
it the better aftery^ra^ds. 

Oliv. To be gone a full hour, though he had only to 
get a bill changed in the city ! IIow provoking ! 

Gar, 1*11 lay my life, Mr. Leontine, that had twice as 
much to do, is setting off by this time from his inn; and 
here you are left behind. 

Oliv, Well, let us be prepared for his coming, however. 
Are you sure you have omitted nothing, Garnet? 

Gar, Not a stick, madam — all's here. Yet I, wish you 
could take the white and silver to be married in. It's 
the worst luck in the world, in any thing but white. ^ 
knew one Bett Stubbs, of our town, that was married in 
red, and, as sure as eggs is eggs, the bridegroom and she 
had a miff' before morning, 

$ 1 2 I 
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THE GaOD*KATURED MAN, 

No matter, I*m aU mipatience ul! we aic 

Bl^ss m^r mndaui, I had almost forgot the 

fug!- -the sweet little thing — J don't thiiik it' 

uy Utde tinger. Aod wh^t if I put in a g 

lughucap^ in ciiseof t^ucessityj madam? Bttl 

Enter JAS.n& 

O Jarvisj are you come at lastP We haw 
|his half hour. Now let's be gobg<. Let lu 

Ay, to Jtaricho! for we shall h** Qo gpi 
jiil thii^ bout, I faDCj. 

How! what'^ the mntter? 

Money, money, is the matter, madAin. W 
I money* What the plague do you send me c( 
trmnd for? My mnater's bQl upoa Iht dij 

rusht I-£«re It U^ Mrs. Gamut may pin i 
h^ It 

Uudonel How could Houeywood serre ' 
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cu&'t yet h^e left the iniu A short letter will raicb him 
tiiere. 

OHv* Well remembered, (jramet; 1*11 write immediate- 
ly. How's this! Bless me, my hand trembles so, I can't 
write a word. Do you write. Garnet; and, upon second 
thought^ it will be better from you. 

Oar. Truly, madam, I write and indite but poorly* I 
aerer was kute at my learning. But 1*11 do what I can 
to please you. Let me see. All out of my own head» I 
auppoee? 

OUv, WhauAVr you please. 

Gar. [Writing,] Muster Croakerr— Twenty gumetik 
iQiidam? 

OUu. Ay, twenty will do. 

Gar. At the bar of the Talbot till called fbr. £xp». 
^tion— Will be blown up^-^U «f a flame-rQnick, dee- 
pfttdi— Cupid, the little god of love— I opttAide it, ma- 
dflOf with Cupid; I love to see a lov&-lettar end like 



Olkf, Well, well, what you please^ any thing. But how 
shall we send it? I can trust none of <he senrants of this 
fiunily. 

Gar, Odso, madam, Mr. Honeywood*s butler is in tkf^ 
next room: he*s a doar sweet man, he'll do anything K^ 
ttie. 

Jar, Hel the dog, he'll certainly commit some blMn» 
der. He*s drunk and sober ten times a day. 

OUv. No matter. Fly, Garnet; any body we can trust 
^riU do. [Eat Garnet:] Well, Janris, now we can have 
nothing more to interrupt us. Tou may take up the 
things and canf them on to tiia tun* . Ha?i« ^oia xi^ 
hMtubfJarm? M 
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• • Jar. Soft and fair, young lady. You that are going 
to be married, think things can never be done too ftst: 
but we that arc old, and know what we are aboott mmt 
elope methodically, madam. 

Ohv. Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to be done 
over again — 

Jar. My life for it, you would do them ten times onx. 

Oliv. Why will you talk so? If you knew how m- 
happy they make me. — 

Jar, Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once just as ufr; 
happy when I was going to be married myself. Ill tell 
you a story about that — 

Oliv, A story! when I'm all impatience to be awi^i 
Was there ever such a dilatory creature! — 

Jar, Well, madam, if we must march, why we wiD 
march; that's alL Though, odds bobs! we have still fiv* 
got one thing, we should never travel without— « case flf 
good razors, and a box of shaving powder. But no nut' 
tcr, I believe we shall be pretty well shaved by the way. 

Enter Garnet. 
Gar, Undone, undone, madam. Ah, Mr. Jarvis, yoD- 
laid right enough. As sure as death, Mr. Honey wood's 
rogue of a drunken butler dropped the letter before bs 
went ten yards from the door. There's old Croaker hai 
just picked it up, and is this moment reading it to him^ 
self in the hall. "•' 

Oliv. Unfortunate! We shall be discovered. 
Gar. No, madam: don't be uneasy, he can make nei- 
ther head nor tail of it. To be sure he looks as if he wa| 
broke loose from bedlam about it, but he can't find what 
fkioetma for all that. O \ud, \ie \& coimn^^i&^w) «Sl 
^Km horrors* 
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OUv, Then let us leave the house this instant, for fear 
be should ask further questions. In the mean time, 
Garnet, do you write and send off just such another. 

[Eateuta. 
Enter Cboakeb. 
Cro. Death and destruction! Are all the horrors of 
lir, fire, and water, to be levelkd only at me! Am I 
odIj to be singled out for gunpowder-plots, combustibles, 
•od conflagration! Here it is — An incendiary letter 
<iiopped at my door. " To muster Croaker, these with 
■peed." Ay, ay, plain enough the direction: all in the 
fnnune incendiary spelling, and as cramp as the devil, 
^With tpeed,** O, confound your speed. But let me 
nid it once more^ [Seads.] ** Muster Croaker, as sone as 
yotm tee this leve twenty guineas at the bar of the Tal- 
boot tdl called for or yowe and yower experetion will be 
d blown up.** Ah, but too plain. Blood and gun- 
pMrder in every line of it. Blown up! murderous dog! 
AU bbwn up! Heavens! what have I and my poor fa^ 
ttflydone, to be all blown up ! [Reads,] *' Our pockets 
tVB low, and money we must have.** Ay, there's the 
liiQn; they'll blow us up because they have got low 
Meets. [Reads.] "It is but a short time you have to 
Consider; for if this takes wind, the house will quickly be 
lU of a flame.** Inhuman monsters! blow us up, and 
9ian bum us. The earthquake at Lisbon was but a bon- 
^ to it. [Reads.] "Make quick despatch, and so no 
i^ore at present. But may Cupid, the little god of love, 
ro with you wherever you go.** The little god of love! 
^pid, the little god of love, go with me ! Go you to 
b« devil, you and your little Cupid together; I'm so 
lightened, I scarce know whether I fxt^ ^SissA^ ttt ^« 
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Perhaps this moment I*m treading on lighted 
blasdng brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. Hiej tn 
preparing to blow me up into the clouds. Murder! Wt 
shall be all burnt in our beds! we shall be all burnt in 
our beds! 

Enter Miss RicHiJiKn. 

Miss Bich, Lord, sir, what's the matter? 

Cro, Murder's the matter. We shall all be blown up 
in our beds before morning. 

Miss Rich, I hope not, sir. 

Cro. What signifies what you hope, madam, when I 
have a certificate of it here in my hand? Will nothing 
alarm my family? Sleeping and eating, sleeping mi 
eating is the only work from morning till night in mj 
house. My insensible crew could sleep though rockfld 
by an earthquake; and fry beef- steaks at a volcano. 

Miss Rich, But, sir, you have alarmed them so ofieo 
already, we have nothing but earthquakes, famines, pb* 
gues, and mad dogs, from year's end to year's end. Yos 
remember, sir, it is not above a month ago, you assured 
us of a conspiracy among the bakers to poison us in oni 
bread; and so kept the whole family a week upon pota- 
toes. 

Cro» And potatoes were too good for them. But why 
do I stand here talking to a girl, when I should be fiM- 
ibg the enemy without? Here, John, Nicodemus, search 
^e house! Look into the cellars to see if there be any 
combustibles below; and above in the apartments, ^bat 
no matches be thrown in at the windows. Let all the 
fires be put out, and let the engine be drawn out in the 
yard, to play upon the house in case of necessity. [Exii, 
Miss JSich. alone. What can Yie meaxi\>^ ^\ ^QDca*^ Xsx, 
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why should I inquire, when be alarms us in this manner 
almost every day! But Honeywood has desired an in- 
terview with me in private. What can he mean? or, ra- 
tiier, what means this palpitation at his approach? It is 
Ihe first time he ever showed any thing in his conduct 
tiiat seemed particular. Sure he cannot mean to — but 
he's here. 

^ Enter HoKErwoon. 
Hon* I presumed to solicit this interview, itaadam, be- 
fore I left town, to be permitted — 

• MUs Rich, Indeed, leaving town, sir? 

* Hon, Yes, madam; perhaps the kingdom. I have 
" presumed, I say, to desire the favour of this interview, in 

order to disclose something which our long friendship 
prompts. And yet my fears — 

Miss Rich, His fears! what are his fears to mine? 
[Ande^ We have indeed been long acquainted, sir, very 
long. If I remember, our first meeting was at the 
French ambassador's. Do you recollect how you were 
pleased to rally me upon my complexion there? 

Hon, Perfectly, madam : I presumed to reprove you 
for painting: but your warmer blushes soon convinced 
the company that the coloiuing was all from nature. 

Miss Rich, And yet you only meant it in your good- 
natured way to make me pay a compliment to myself 
In the same manner you danced that night with the 
most awkward woman in the company, because you saw 
nobody else would take her out. 

Hon, Yes; and was rewarded the next night by danc- 
ing with the finest woman in company, whom every body 
wished to take out. 
^ Mits Rick. Weil, dr^ if you thougU so iQm^ \ i«Kt 
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your judgment hai since corrected the erroTB of a finft 
impression. We generally show to most adTsntago * 
first Our tez are like poor tradesmen, that put aUtiMir 
best goods to be seen at the windows. 

ffmi* The first impression, madam» did indeed deccifi 
me. I expected to find a woman with all the finiUstf 
conscious flattered beauty. I expected to find her nn 
and insolent. But every day has aince taught me Aat^ 
is possible to possess sense without pride, and bentf 
without afiectation. 

Hits Rich, This, sir, is a style rery unusual with Ifb 
Honeywood; and I should be glad to know why he dm 
attempts to increase that vanity, which his own leiMi 
have taught mc to despise. 

ffon. I ask pardon, madam. Tet from our lo^ 
friendship, I presumed I might have some right to ofti^ 
without offence, what you may refuse^ without eflfendinfi 

Miss Rich. Sir! I beg you*d reflect; though, I frir,I 
shall scarce have any power to refuse a request of yoii*i 
yet you may be precipitate: consider, sir. 

Hon, I own my rashness; but as I plead the cause <tf 
friendship, of one who loves — Don't be ahurmedL madiA 
— ^who loves you with the most ardent piwtiffnt whoM 
whole happiness is placed in you^ 

Wis Rich* I fear, sir, I shall never find whom yos 
mean by this description of him. 

liotu Ah, madam, it but too plainly pointa him outi 
though he should be too humble himself to uijga his pie* 
tensions, or you too modest to understand them. 

Miss Rich, Well; it would be afiectation any longer 
to pretend ignorance; and I will own, sir, I hare long 
been ^r^/udiced in his Cavoux. Iv ^ifia fau4 •atiinl to 
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wish to make his heart mine, as he seemed himself igno* 
rant of its value. 

Horu I see she always loved him. [Atide,] I find, ma« 
dam, you*re already sensible of his worth, his passion. 
How happy is my friend, to be the favourite of one with 
such sense to distinguish merit, and such beauty to re- 
ward it! 

Miss Bich. Tour friend, sir! what friend? 

Hon. My best friend — my friend Mr. Lofty, m»^a^, 

Mss Rich. He, sir! 

Hofu Yes, he, madam. He is indeed what your 
warmest wishes might have formed him. And to his other 
qualities, he adds that of the most passionate^ regard for 
you. 

Miss Rich, Amazement! No more of this, I beg you^ 
■r. 

Son* I see your confusion, madam, and know how to 
interpret it. And since I so plainly read the language 
of your heart, shall I make my friend happy by commu- 
nicating your sentiments? 

Miss Rich, By no means. 

Hon. Excuse me — I must; I know you desire it. 

Miss Rich. Mr. Honey wood, let me tell you, that you 
wrong my sentiments and yourself. When I first applied 
to your friendship, I expected advice and assistance; but 
now, sir, I see that it is in vain to expect happiness fh>m 
l^n, who has been so bad an Qconoroist of his own ; and 
duA I must disclaim his friendsliip, who ceases to be a 
ftiend to himself. [ExH, 

Hon, How is this? slie has confessed she loved hiiBy . 
and yet she seemed to part in ^spleasot^ C«a W 
doae MBjr tbiag to reproach myself with*^ ^o, ^^ 
^ K 



"^ 
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not: and yet, after all, these things should not be done 
by a third person; I should have spared her confusion. 
My friendship carried me a little too far. 

Enter Caoakeb, with the letter in his hand, and Mis. 
CaoAUCB. 

Mrs, Cro, Ha! ha! ha! And so^ my dear, it*s yourio- 
preme wish that I should be quite wretched on diis oook 
sion?ha! ha! 

Cro, [mimicking.] Ha! ha! ha! And so, my dear,itV 
your supreme pleasure to give me no better conaolatkn? 

Mrs. Cro, Positively, my dear, what is this isio&aStKj 
stuff and trumpery to me? Our house may travel throogli 
the air like the house of Loretto, for aught I care^ if I ta 
to be miserable in it. 

■Cro, Would to heaven it were converted into a house (d 
correction for your benefit. Have we not eveiy thing to 
alarm us? Perhaps this very moment the tragedy is be- 
ginning. 

Mrs, Cro. Then let us reserve our distress till the risiiig 
of the curtain, or give them the money they want, and hsvt 
done with thenu 

Cro. Give them my money! And pray, what right haTt 
they to my money? 

Mrs. Cro* And pray, what right have you to my good 
humour? 

Cro. And so your good humour advises me to part with 
my money? Why then, to tell your good humour a pieot 
of my mind, I'd sooner part with my wife. Here's Mi; 
Honeywood; see what he'll say to it. My dear Honey- 
wood, look at this incendiary letter dropped at my door. 
If prill freeze you. with terror \ waH ^^\oh«^ Ymsk^ «K^\ni&. 
^-canreadit, and laugh. 
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JMrs, Cro, Yes, and so will Mr. Honeywood. 

Cro, If he does, I'll suffer to be hanged the next mi* 
nute in the rogue's place; that's all. 

Mrs. Cro, Speak, Mr. Hone3rwood; is there any thing 
more foolish than my husband's iiright upon this occasion? 

Hon, It would not become me to decide, madam; but, 
doubtless, the greatness of his terrors now, will but incite 
tfaem to renew their villany another time. 

J/rs. Cro. I told you, he'd be of my opinion. 

Cro. How, sir ! do you maintain that I should lie down 
under such an injury, and show, neither by my tears, nor 
complaints, tliat I have something of the spirit of a man 
in me? 

Hon. Pardon me, sir. You ought to make the loudest 
complaints, if you desire redress. Hie surest way to have 
redress, is to be earnest in the pursuit of it. 

Cro. Ay ! whose opinion is he of now? 

Mrs. Cro. But don't you think that laughing off our 
fears is the best way? 

Hon. What is the best, madam, few can say; but I'll 
maintain it to be a very wise way. 

Cro. But we are talking of the best. Surely the best 
way is to face tlie enemy in the field, and not wait till he 
plunders us in our very bed-chamber. 

Hon. Why, sir, as to tlie best, tluit — ^that's a very wise 
way too. 

Mrs. Cro. But can any thing be more absurd, than to 
double our distresses by our apprehensions, and put it in 
the power of every low fellow, that can scrawl ten wor^a 
of wretched spelling, to torment us? 

Hon. Without doubt, nothing more o^sot^ 
Cro. How! would it not be more ab»3«3t\o ^w^^sfe'^a* 
nttJe till we are bit by the snake? 
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Hon. 'V^thout doobt, perfectly absurd. 

Cro, Then you are of my opinion? 

Hon. Entirely. 

Jdrs. Cro. And you reject mine? 

Honi Heavens forbid, madam! No, sure, no reason- 
ing can be more just than yours. We ought certainly to 
despise malice if we cannot oppose it, and not make the in- 
cendiary's pen as fatal to our repose, as the highwayman's 
pistol. 

Mrs. Cro. O! then you think I'm quite right? 

Hon. Perfectly right 

Cro. A plague of plagues! we can't both be right. I 
ought to be sorry, or I ought to be glad. My hat must 
be on my head, or my hat must be off. 

Mrs. Cro. Certainly, in two opposite opinions, if one 
be perfectly reasonable, the other can't be perfectly right. 

Hon. And why may not both be right, madam? Mr. 
Croaker in earnestly seeking redress, and you in waiting 
the event with good humour? Pray, let me see the letter 
again. I have it! This letter requires twenty guineas to 
be left at the bar of the Talbot inn. If it be indeed an 
incendiary letter, what if you and I, sir, go there; and 
when the writer comes to be paid for his expected booty* 
seize him? 

Cro. My dear friend, it's the very thing ; the very Udof^ 
While I walk by the door, you shall plant yourself in am- 
bush near the bar; burst out upon the miscreant Uke a 
masqued battery; extort a confession at once, and so haag 
him up by surprise. 

Hon. Tes; but I would not choose to exercise too much 
severity. It is my my^'^wt^ ^» ^^^^ mtcL«& ^^«nll^ ^im- 
■6 tbemselvea* 
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Oo. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, I sup- 
pose! [Ironically, 

Hon, Ay, but not punish him too rigidly. 

Cro. Well, well, leave that to my own benevolence. 

JXtm. Well, I do: but remember, that univosal benevo- 
lence u the first law of nature. 

[Exeunt Honeywood and Mrs* Croaker. 

Cro» Yes; and my universal benevolence will hang the 
dog, if he had as many necks as a hydra. [Exit. 



ACT V. 

Scene, an Inn, 
Enter Olivia, Jaryis. 

Oih, Well, we have got safe to the inn, however. Now, 
5f the post-chaise were ready — 

Jar. The horses are just finishing their oats; and, as 
^ley are not going to be married, they choose to take their 
ewn time. 

(Xh. Tou are for ever giving wrong motives to my im- 
fstience. 

Jar- Be as impatient as you will, the horse; must take 
Aeir own time; besides, you don*t consider, we have got 
no answer from our fellow-traveller yet. If we hear no- 
thing from Mr. Leontine, we have only one way left us. 

OUv. What way? 

Jar, The way home again. 

(Hiv. Not so. I have made a resolution to go, and no- 
thing shall induce me to break it. 

Jar, Ay! resolutions are well kept, when they jump 
with inclination. However, 1*11 go hasten things with- 
out And 1*11 call too, at the bat» to sea tS. uicj ^Qsasv^ 
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A 

should be left for us there. Don*t be in such a plaguy 
hurry, madam, and we shall go the faster, I promise yoo. 

lExit Jams. 
Enter Laiybladt. 

Land. What! Solomon, why don't you move? Pipes 
and tobacco for the Lamb there.— Will nobody aniwd''^ 
To tlie Dolphin ; quick. The Angel has been outntgeooi 
this half hour. Did your ladyship call, madam? 

Oliv. No, madam. 

Ixind. I find as you're for Scotland, madam — but 
that's no business of mine; married, or not married, I a4 
no questions. To be sure, we had a sweet little couple 
set off from this two days ago for the same place. l%e 
gentleman, for a tailor, was, to be sure^ as fine a spokes 
tailor, as ever blew froth from a full pot; and the yoong 
lady so basliful, it was near half an hour before we could 
get her to finish a pint of raspberry between ua. 

Oliv, But this gentleman and I are not going to be mar^ 
ried, I assure you. 

Land. May be not. That's no business of mine; for 
certain, Scotch marriages seldom turn out well. There was, 
of my own knowledge. Miss Macfag, that married her fa- 
ther's footman. — Alack-a-day! she and her husband sooa 
parted, and now keep separate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

OUv. A very pretty picture of what lies before me! 

Enter Lcoktini. [Aside. 

Leon. My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you were out of 
danger, was too great to be resisted. I could not help com- 
ing to see you set out, though it exposes us to a discovery. 

Olio. May every thing you do prove as fortunate! In- 

needf Leontine, we have been most cruelly disappointed. 

-Vh Honeywood\ bill upon the cvv^ Yvaa, Vl irwoo, \wwl 
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« 
protested; and we have been utterly at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. 

I^eon. Howl an offer of his own too! Sure, he could 
not mean to deceive us! 

OHv. Depend upon his sincerity: he only mistook the 
desire, for the power of serving us. But let us think no 
more of it. I believe the post-chaise is ready by this* 

Land* Not quite yet: and, begging your ladyshfp*s par- 
don, I don't think your ladyship quite ready for the post- 
'Chaise. The north-road is a cold place, madam. I have 
a drop in the house of as pretty raspberry as ever was tipt 
over tongue. Just a thimble full, to keep the wind off 
your stomach. To be sure, the last couple we had here, 
tiiey said it was a perfect nosegay. Ecod, I sent them 
both away as good-natured — up went the blinds, round 
went the wheels, and drive away, post-boy, was the word. 
Enter CaoAKxiu 

Cro. Well, while my friend Honeywood is uixm the 
post of danger at the bar, it must be my business to have 
an eye about me here. I think I know an incendiary's 
look; for wherever the devil makes a purchase, he never 
fails to set his mark. Ha! who have we here? My son 
and daughter! What can they be doing here! 

Land, I tell you, madam, it will do you good; I tfainfei 
I know by this time what's good for the north-road. It^s 
a raw night, madam. — Sir^ 

Leon, Not a drop more, good madam. I should now 
take it as a greater favour, if you hasten the horses, for t 
am afraid to be seen myself. 

Land. That shall be done. Wha, Solomon! are you 
all dead there? Wha, Solomon, I say! [Exit^ 6a<>ttlm%. 

O/itr. Well J I dread, lest an expedxtioiiVM^aia^VcL^'i^-^ 
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should end in repentance. Every moment we stay ii- 
creases our danger, and adds to my apprehensions. 

J.roiu Hicrc's no danger, trust me, my dear; thfcre 
can be none. If Honey^ood has acted with honour, and 
kept my father, as he promised, in employment till we 
arc out of danger, nothing can interrupt our journey. 

Oliv. I have no doubt of Mr. IIoneywood*s sinceritj, 
and even his desires to serve us. My fears are from 
your father's suspicions. A mind so disposed to be 
alarmed without a cause, will be but too ready when 
there's a reason. 

Leon. Why let him, when we are out of his power. 
But believe me, Olivia, you have no great reason to 
dread his resentment His repining temper, as it does 
no manner of injury to himself, so iiill it never do hann 
to others. He only frets to keep lumself employed, and 
scolds for his private amusement. 

Oliv. I don't know that; but I'm sure, on some occa- 
sions, it makes him look most shockingly, 

Cro. [discovering hinisdfi] How does he look now?— 
How does he look now? 

OUv. Ah! 

Leon* Undone. 

Cro. How do I look now? Sir, I am your veiy hum- 
ble servant. Madam, I am yours. What, you are going 
off, are you? Then, first, if you please, take a woid or * 
two from mc with you before you go. TeM me first 
where you are going; and when you have told me that, 
perhaps I shall know as little as I did before. 

Leon, If that be so; our answer might but- increfw 
your displeasure, without adding to your information. 
Cro, I want no informs^ou ^Tom. ^ou, \Kxve^\ «m&^ 
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you too, good madam, what inewer have you got? Eh! 
f^ ay vnthouU stop /ism.] I think I heard a noise. My 
fidend Honeywood without — has he seised the incen- 
diary? Ah! no, for now I hear no more on't 

Leon. Honeywood without! Then, sir, it was Mr. 
Honeywood that directed you hither? 

Cro, No, sir, it was Mr. Honeywood conducted me 
hither. 

Leon, Is it possible? 

Cro* Possible! why he*s in the house now, sir: more 
«inxious about me than my own son, sir. 

Leon. Then, sir, he*s a villain. 

Cro. How, sirrah! a villain, because he takes most 
cafe of your father? Ill not bear it. I tell you 1*11 
not bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the family, and 
I'll have him treated as such. 

' Leotu I shall study to repay his friendship as it de« 
serves. 

Cro. Ah, rogue! if you knew how earnestly he entered 
into my griefs, and pointed out the means to detect 
them, you would love him as I do. [A cry mthoui, stop 
him.] Fire and fury! they have seized the incendiary: 
they have the villain, the incendiary in view* Stop him ! 
stop an incendiary! a murderer! stop him! , [Exit. 

OHv. Oh, my terrors! What can this tumult mean? 

Leon. Some new mark, I suppose, of Mr. Honey- 
wood's sincerity. But we shall have satisfaction: he 
•hall give me instant satisfaction. 

Olw. It must not be, my Leontine, if you value my 
esteem or my happiness. Whatever be our fate^ let us 
not add guDt to our misfortunea-^Cou^dex ^^V. oxxx vo^ 

^ k2 



appears a mere trick to delay us : promi 

father engaged till we were out of da 

brought him to the very scene of our esca 

Oliv. Don't be precipitate. We may j 

Enter Postboy, dragging in Jarvis. I 
tering soon after. 

Post, Ay, master, we have him fast 
is the incendiary dog. I *m, entitled to t 
take my oath' I saw him ask for the m( 
and then run for it. 

Jlon. Come, bring him along. Let m 
him learn to blush for his crimes. [Disa 
take.] Death! what's here? Jarvis, Lc 
What can all this mean? 

Jar. Why, 1*11 tell you what it means 
old fool, and that you are my master — ^th 

Hon* Confusion! 

Leon* Yes, sir, I find you have kept 
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through all your low arts; your ever complying with 
every opinion; your never refusing any request; your 
friendship, as common as a prostitute's favours, and as 
fallacious; all these, sir, have long been contemptible to 
the world, and are now perfectly so to me. 

Hoiu Ha! contemptible to the world! Hiat reaches 
me. [Asidem 

Leon, All the seeming sincerity of your profesdons, I 
iU)W find, were only allurements to betray; and all your 
seeming regret for their consequences, only calculated to 
Cover the cowardice of your heart. Draw, villainl 
Enter Croakes, out of breath. 

Cro, Where is the villain? Where is the incendiaiy? 
\8axmg the Postboy.] Hold him fiHt, the dog; he has the 
S^ws in his face. Come^ you dog, confess; confess 
iUI, and hang yourself. 

Post, Zounds! master, what do you Chrottld me for? 

Cro. [beating him.] Dog, do you resist? do you resist? 

Post. Zounds! master, I'm not he; there's the man 
that we thought was the rogue, and turns out to be ons 
of the company. 

Cro, How! *^' 

ffon. Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a strang# 
mistake here; I find tlyere is nobody guilty; it waa all an 
error; entirely an error of our own* 

Cro. And 1 say, sir, that you're in an error; for there's 
guilt, and double guilt, a plot, a damned Jesuitical, pes- 
tilential plot, and I must have proof of it. 

ffon. Do but hear me. 

Cro. What! you intend to bring *em off^ I suppose; 
111 hear nothing. ' 

Son. M%dani9 you seem at least calm. eoaa^tAbMst 
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Olio, Excuse me. 

Hon. Good Jarvis, let me then explain it to you. 

Jar. What signifies explanations when the thing is 
done? 

Hon. Will nobody hear me? Was there ever such t 
set, so blinded by passion and prejudice! [To the IVif- 
bo^y,] My good friend, I believe you'll be surprised, when 
I assure you — • 

Post. Sure me nothing — I'm sure of notbii^ but i 
good beating. 

Cro. Come then you, madam, if you ever hope for any 
favour or forgiveness, tell me sincerely all you know of 
this affair. 

Oliu. Unhappily, sir, I'm but too much the cause of 
your suspicions: you see beA)rc you, sir, one that with 
false pretences has stept into your family to betray it: 
not your daughter — 

Cro. Not my daughter! 

Oitv. Not your daughter — but a mean deceiver— who 
—support me, I cannot — 

Ho9i. Help! she's going, give her air. 

Cro. Ay, ay, take the young woman to the air; I 
would not hurt a hair of her head, whose ever daughter 
she may be^-not lo bad as that neither. 

[Exeunt all but Croaker, 

Cro, Yes, yes, all's out; I now see the whole affiur: 
my son is eitlier married, or going to be so, to this lady, 
whom he imposed upon me as his sister. Ay, certainly 
so; and yet I don't find it afflicts me so much as one 
might think. Tliere's the advantage of fretting away 
our misfortunes beforehand, we never feel them when 
tJiejr come* 
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Enter Miss Richland and Sir William. 

Sir WU, But how do you kntow, madam, that my ne**' 
phew intends setting off from this place? 

Miss Bich, My maid assured me he was come to this 
inn, and my own knowledge of his intending to leave 
the kingdom, suggested the rest* But what do I see, 
my guardian here before us! Who» my dear «ir, could 
have expected meeting you here? to 4hat accident do w» 
owe this pleasure? 

Cro. To a fool, I believe. 

Miss Rich, But to what purpose did you come? 

Cro* To play the fool. 

Miss Rich. But with whom? 

Cro: With greater fools than myself. 

Miss Rich. Explain. -* 

Cro, Why. Mr. Honeywood brought me here, to do 
nothing, now I am here; and my son is going to be mar* 
lied to I don't know who, that is here: so now you are 
as wise as I am. 

Miss Rich, Married ! to whom, gir? 

Cro, To Olivia, my daughter as I took her to be; but 
who the devil she is, or whose daughter she is, I know 
uo more than the man in the moon. 

Sir WiL Then, sir, I can inform you; and, though a 
stranger, yet you shall find me a fiiend to your family: 
it will be enough, at present, to assure you, that both in 
point of birth and fortune, the young lady is at least your 
son's equaL Being left by her father. Sir James Wood- 
viUe 

Cro. Sir James Woodville! what, of the West? 

Sir WiL Being left by him, I say, to the care of «^ 
mercexmrj wretch, whose only aim 'wwa xo «et»x^>aKi 1«»- 
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i hunsclf, she was sent to Franco, imdcr pre! 
|:ati4in; and then? OTery art was tried to fii hi 

I convent, eontrary to her inclinations. Oft 
[formed upon my arrivftl nt Paris; and^ m 1 

nce hor fallier'n friend, I did all in my pOfl 
' li^r guardiairs base intentions. I had evci 

I to resetic her from hia authority, when you 

i in iviUi lUOTC pleasing violence, gave her lit 

I I a daughtcfp 

But I intend to have a daughter of my 

g* sir. A young lady^ sir^ whose fortune, h 

with those wlio have interest, will be di 

|y son has a right to ejpi^ct* Do you knoiv 



nf/. Yeti, siij and know that you are dcceivt 
3 lit step this w^y, and I'U convince ^ou, 

[^Crofiker and Sir tFUliam seem to a 
£nter HoNEvwoon* 
I^hsi.iriate man, still to persist in liis outrage 
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ves your love; to one who has power to procure you 
ttencei and generosity to improve your enjoyment of 

S/tf5 Uicb. And are you sure, sir, that the gentleman 
I mean is what you describe him? 
Sim. I have the best assurances of it — his serving me. 
does indeed deserve the highest happiness, and that 
) your power to confer. As for me^ weak and waver- 
as I have been, obliged by all, and incapable of ser- 
l any, what happiness can I find but in solitude? 
at hope but in being forgotten? 
4isg Rich. A thousand! to live among friends that es- 
you, whose happiness it will be to be permitted to 
geyou. 

Ion. No, madam, my resolution is fixed. Inferiority 
•ng strangers is easy; but amongst those that once 
3 equals, insupportable. Nay, to show yoU how far 
resolution can go, I can now speak with calmness of 
former follies, my vanity, my dissipation, my weak- 
• I will even confess, that among the number of my 
•r presumptions, I had the insolence to think of lov- 
you. Tesy madam, while I was pleading the passion 
nother, my heart was tortured with its own. But it 
rer; it was unworthy our friendship» and let it be for- 
en. 

fiss Bick. You asiaze me! 

Ton. But you'll forgive it, I know you will; sinct 
confesraon should not have come from me even now, 
to convince you of the sincerity of my intention of-«* 
sr mentioning it oore« [Going. 

GiS Rich* Stay, sir, one moment— Ha ! he here— - 

Enter Loity* 
3^ 1$ the coast clear? ^<me \roit «v«a^^ ^ Vw^ 
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ll yjiu lion? ^ith a triflmg ft'wce of intelli| 

1j(2s no further, thitigs are not yet ripe for a 

h:ive lijjirits working at a certain board | 

I the treastiry wHl be dtme iti less than — ^ 

Mum J 
|7^ic/i. Sooner, sir, I should hope. 

Why, yc*v I believe it imiy, if it falls hito ] 
Llmt kacFw where t^ pu^h and where to ^an^ 
ow the land lies — oh, Honey wood J 

Rkft. It lios fallen into yours. 
I Weill to keep you no longer In sus^peose 

I done* It is done, I say— -tbat^s alL I ha^ 

I I ranees from Lord Neverout, that the clu 
kjiniined> and found admi^^ible* Quislui 
Itjidain. 

But how! his bndsliip haa been at New-g 

Jfiys. 
Indeed! Then Sir GiUiett Goose must 
mbtaken. I hod it of him. 
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&r WUL Sir, 1 have delivered it; and must inform you, 
it was received with the most mortifying contempt. 

Cro, Contempt! Mr. Iiofty, what can that mean? 

X^ Let him go on, let him go on, I say. You*ll 
find it come to something presently. 

Sir WiL Yes, sir, 1 believe you'll be amazed, if, after 
wiidiig some time in the ante -chamber, after being sur- 
veyed Wifli insolent curiosity by the passing servants, I 
WIS at last assured that Sir William Honeywood knew 
no such person, and 1 must certainly have been imposed 
vpon. 

Loft Good; let me die; very good. Ha! ha! ha! 

Cro* Now, for my life, I can*t find out half the good- 
nen of it. 

i^e^ You can*t? Ha! ha! 

Crfh No, for the soul of me! I think it was as con*" 
founded a bad answer as ever was sent from one private 
fentleman to another. 

Loft And so you can't find out the force of the mes- 
age? Why I was in the house that very time. Ha! 
In! Ix was I that sent that very answer to my own let- 
tar. Ha! ha! 

Cro. Indeed! how? why? 

Jj^f. In one word, things between Sir William and me 
must be behind the curtain. A party has many eyes. 
He sides with Lord Buzzard, I side witli Sir Gilbert 
Goose. So that unriddles the mystery. 

Cro. And so it docs, indeed; and all my suspicions are 
over. 

Lof, Your suspicions! What, then you have been sus- 
pecting, you have been suspecting, have you? Mr. 
Croaker, you and I were friends; we are fTLend'& twiWksj- 
er. Never talk to me. It'a over; 1 aa^^iX-'fi wex» 
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Cro, As I hope for your favour, I did not mean to of- 
fend. It escaped me. Don't be diseomposed. 

Lof, Zounds! sir, but I am discomposed, and will be 
discomposed. To be treated thus! Who am I? Wm 
it for this I have been dreaded both by ins and outs?^ 
Have I been libelled in the Gaietteer, and prused in 
the St James's? Have I been chaired at Wildman's, aad 
a speaker at Merchant-Taylor's Hall? Have I had my 
hand to addresses, and my head in the print shops — and 
talk to me of suspects ? 

Cro, My dear sir, be pacified. — What can you have but 
asking pardon? 

Lof, Sir, I will not be pacified. — Suspects! Who am 
I? To be used thus! Have I paid court to men in ft* 
vour to serve my friends; the lords of the treasury, 8ff 
William Honeywood, and the rest of the gang — and (aft 
to me of suspects! Who am I, I say, who am I? 

Sir Jfil, Since, sir, you are so very preanng for aa 
answer, I'll tell you who you are. A gentlenym, as fueD 
acquainted with politics as with men in power; as vtl 
acquainted with persons of fashion as with modesty |-1l|fl- 
lords of the treasury as with truth; isi.^with all, as ysa 
are with Sir William Honeywood. I am Sir WOliim 
Honeywood. [Discovering his ensigns of the Bath* 

Cro, Sir William Honeywood! 

Hon, Astonishment! my unde! [Aside, 

Lof. So then, my confounded genius has been all diit 
time only leading me up to the garret, in order to fling 
mo out of the window, 

Cro. What, Mr. Importance, and are these your works? 

Suspect you ! You, who have been dreaded by the ins 

Mnd outs ; you, who have bad "^o\w ViwA\» «.&^3c«llW!^wD3k 
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your head stuck up in print-shops ! If you were served 
right, you should have your head stuck up in a pillory. 

Ixf, Ay, stick it where you will; for, by the Lord, it 
cuts but a very poor figure where it sticks at present. 

Sir WH. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now see how 
incapable this gentleman is of serving you, and how little 
Hiss Richland has to expect from his influence. 

Cto* Ay, sir, too well I see it ; and I can*t but say I 
We had some boding of it these ten days. So I*m re- 
solved, since my son has placed his affections on a lady 
of moderate fortune, to be satisfied with his choice, and 
iM)t run the hazard of another Mr. Lofty in helping him 
to a better. 

&r Wil. I approve your resolution; and here they 
wme to receive a confirmation of your pardon and con- 
sent. 
Enter Mrs. Croaker, Jarvis, Leontine, and Olivia, 

Afrfi Crih Where's my husband? Come, come, lovey, 
yoQ must ^rgive them. Jarvis has been here to tell me 
tkp-whole afikir; and I say you must forgive them. Our 
4H||:wt8 a stolen match, you know, my dear; and we ne- 
ver had an^ reafqujo rep«it of it. 

Cro, I Wish we could both say so. However, tliis 
gentleman, Sir William Honeywood, has been before- 
liand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, if the two 
poor fools have a mind to marry, I think we can tack 
hem together without crossing the Tweed for it. 

[Joining their hands. 

Leon. How blest and unexpected! What, what can 
ire say to such goodness? But our future obedience 
;hall be the best reply. And as for this gentleman, to 
irhom we owe — 
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firU, Excuse me, dr, if I interrupt your tlw 

here mi intcrrcJit that calla rae. [Turmngi 

|>fjL] Yest sir, you are aurpriaed to set; me; 

lint n ii^iTt of comcting your follies led me 

I ^\Mh indigiintion the ermm of a nund thi 
ApjiLmisc from otJicn; that easiness of diapi 

I I Lough inclined to tlie right, had not coui 
|nn the wrong, I sftw with regret those »i 

tlmt KtiU took itamc froti] ^me neigbb 
I your charity, that was but iujuatice; youJ* h 
I that was but weaknts^^ and your fiicndBh 
ity. I saw with regret great talents and vt 
f^ only employed to ttdd sprightliness to em 
lo your perplexities* I t^nw your mind 
Ind natural dmrms: but the greatness of Us 
I only to heighten my pity for its prostitutioi 
K Ct^asu to upbraid me^ git: I hare for son 
It too strongly the justice of your reproiaches 
! w:iy still lefl me> Tes, ^r^ 1 have del 
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er; as, upon my soul, I bad no hand in the matter. 
now, if any of the company has a mind for prefer- 
it, he may take my place, I*m determined to resign. 

[Exit. 
afon. How have I been deceived! 
'ir WU, No, sir, you have been obUged to a kinder, 
er friend, for that favour; — ^to Miss Richland. Would 

complete our joy, and make the man she has bo- 
red by her friendship happy in her love, I should 
1 forget all, and be as blest as the welfare of my 
rest kinsman could make mc. 

^isi Rich, After what is past, it would be but affecta- 
i to pretend to indifference. Yes, I will own an at- 
mient, which I find was more than friendship. And 
oy iutreaties cannot alter his resolution to quit the 
ntry, I will even try if my hand has not power to 
lin him. [Giving her hand. 

Ton. Heavens! how can I have deserved all this? 
w express my happiness, my gratitude? A moment 
! this overpays an age of apprehension. 
7ro, Well, now I see content in every face; butHea- 

send we be all better this day three months! 
!tr WU, Henceforth) nephew, learn to respect yourself. 

who seeks only for applause fVom without,, has all his 

piness in another's keeping. 

Jon, Yes, sir, I now too plainly perceive my errors; 

vanity in attempting to please all, by fearing to of- 
1 any; my meanness in approving folly, lest fools 
uld disapprove. Hencefortbi therefore, it shall be 
study to reserve my pity for real distress; my friend- 
> for true merit; and my love for her, who first taught 
what it is to be happy. 
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As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 
For Epilogues and Prologues on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 
And teased each rhyming friend to help hitn out. ■ 
**An epilogue, things can't go on without it; 
It could not fail, would you but set about it" 
" Young man,** cries one, (a bard laid up in clover) 
"Alas, young man, my writing days are over; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try.'* 
" What, I!** dear sir, the doctor interposes: 
« What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses ! 
No, no, I*ve other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 
Go, ask your manager" — " Who, me! your pardon; 
Those things are not our forte at Co vent Garden.'* 
Our autlior's friends, thus plac*d at happy distanc«v 
Give him good words indeed, but no assistance. 
As some unhappy wight at some new play. 
At the pit door stands elbowing away, 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug. 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug; 
His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes» 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises, rise: 
He nods, they nod; he cringes, thoy grimace; 
But not a soul will budge to give bim place. 
Since then, unhelped, our bard must now conform 
To " *bide the pelting of this pitiless storm,'* 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can. 
And be each critic the Good-natured Man, 

^ The author, in expectation of an Epilogue fron 

fHend at Oxford, deferred wnxixi^ ox^^ \iVccffiR\i \\V\ \ 

very last hour* Wbat is bete offered, owi«& «^ \\& «k 

^ the graceful zoanner of the ikcUe&* v«\wi ^^^^^ vv 
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DXAK SIE, 

Br inscribing this slight perform.- 
hI||^ mean so much to compliment you, 

f-l' me some honour to infonn the pul 

/!> ; . many years in intimacy with you. 

\: h'r terests of mankind also to inform 

pHif wit may be found in a character, 

Ay most unaffected piety. 

ifxi^^i I have, particolarly, reason to t 

'^ ■'' tiality to this performance. The 

not merely sentimental, was ver 
Colman, who saw this piece in iti 
thought it so. However, I yen 
public; and, though it was necess 
the idbason, I have every reason U 
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"Unter Mr. Woodwabd, dressed in black, and holdiiig 
a handkerchief to his eyes. 

Excnss me, sirs, I pray — I can't yet sp eak s- 

I'm crying now — and have been all the week. 

««"ns not alone this moaming suit," good masters: 

*«rve that within"— for which there are no plasters! 

Pray, would you know the reason why I'm crying? 

The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a dying ! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop; 

For as a player, I can't squeeze out one drop; 

I am undone, that's all — shall lose my bread-^ 

I'd rather, but that's nothing — ^lose my head. 

When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

(Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed! 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents; 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 

W^now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What shall we do^ if comedy forsake us? 

They'll turn us out, and no one else will take va^ 

But, why can't I be moral? — Let me try— - 

My heart thus pressing — fixed my fiice and eye— « 

With a sententious look, that nothing mean% 

(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes) .^■ 

lliua I begin— ** All is not gold that gUttenv 

JPkmium teem sweet, but prove a ftltfa oiXa^kcscu 

* I. 
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When ignorance enters, folly is at band: 
Learning is better far than house and land. 
Let not your virtue trip; who trips may stumble— 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble.** 
I give it up — morals won*t do for me; 
To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains — hearing the maid was ill, 
A doctor comes this night to show his skilL 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion. 
He, in five draughts prepared, presents a potion: 
A kind of magic charm— for be assured, 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cured: 
But desperate the doctor, and her case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces! 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives. 
No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives. 
Should be succeed, you*ll give him his degree; 
If not, within he will receive no fee ! 
The college, you must his pretensions back. 
Pronounce him regular, or dub him quack. 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Sir Charles MarloWt Mr. Garovki. 

Young Marlow, (his Son,J Mr. Lewis. 

Hardcastle, Mr. Shutuu 

JSasHngs, Mr. Dobsllai 

Tony Lumpkinf,,^ .Mr. Quick. 

ZHggory, ..Mr. Saunbsbs 

Mrs* Bardcastht Mrs. G&xsh. 

Afu5 Hardcastle^ Mrs. Buucun 

Miss Seville, m • •Mrs. Knxvxtoi 

MgH.^.^. .^dasaN^iuaai 

Landlord^ Scrvoirts* %<:• ^^* 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
ACT I. 

Scene, a Chamher in an old-faihioned House, 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Mr. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very par- 
*>Cular. Is there a creature in the whole country but 
^Hiraelves, that does not take a trip to town now and then, 
*o rub off the rust a little? There's the two Miss Hoggs, 
*Ud our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a month's 
polishing every winter. 

Hard. Ay, and bring baclr vanity and aflbctation to 
U«t them the whole year. I wonder why London cannot 
^eep its own fools at home ! In my time, the follies of 
the town crept slowly among us, but now they travel 
&ster than a stage-coach. Its fopperies come down, not 
only as inside passengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times indeed; 
you have been telling us of them for many a long year. 
Here we live in an old rumbling mansion, that looks for 
all the world like an inn, but that we never see company. 
Our best visiters are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate's wife, 
and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master; and aH 
our entertainment, your old stories of Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Marlborough. I hate such old-ftshioned 
trumpery. 
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Hard, And I love it. I love every thing that's oM: 
old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine; 
and, I believe, Dorothy, \taldng her kand'i you'll own I 
have been pretty fond of an old wife. 
' ^rs. Hard, Lord, -IAt, Hardcastle, you're for ever it 
your Dorothys, and yoiir old wifes. Tou may be a DHbj» 
but 1*11 be no Joan, I promise you. I'm not so oU « 
you'd make me, by more than one good year. Add twen^ 
to twenty, and make money of that. 

Hard, Let me see; twenty added to twenty* makes jot 
fifly and seven. 

Mrs, Hard. It's false, Mr. Hardcastle: I was buttwoity 
when I was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. 
Lumpkin, my first husband; and he's not come to yon 
of discretion yet. 

Hard, Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, yoi 
have taught him finely. 

Mrs, Hard, No matter. Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My son is not to live by his learning. I don't 
think a boy wants much learning to spend fifteen hon- 
dred a-year. 

Hard, Learning, quotha! A mere compontion of tiicb 
and mischief. 

Mrs, Hard, Humour, my dear: nothing but famnoiir. 
Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a little 
humour. 

Hard, I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond. If burning 
the footmen's shoes, frightening the maids, tandi worrying 
the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was but yesterdi^ 
he fastened my wig to the back of my chair, and when I 
wont to make a bow, I popt my bald head in Mrs. FHsde^ 
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Mrs. Hard, And am I to blame? The poor boy was 
always too sickly to do any good. A school would be his 
death. When he comes to be a little stronger, who knows 
what a year or two*s Latin may do for him ! 

Hard, Latin for him— a cat and fiddle! No, no, Ihfe 
alehouse and the stable are the only schools he*ll ever go to, 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, 
for I believe we shan't have hivQ. long among lis. Any 
body that looks in his face may see he*s consumptive. 

Hard, Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms. 

Mrs, Hard. He coughs sometimes. 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Hard. Vm actually afraid of his lungs. 

Harfi. Anil truly so am I; for he sometimes whoops 
like a speaking trumpet ; [Tony hallooing behind the scenes] 
1 there he goes — a very consumptive figure, tr^ily. 
Enter Tony, crossing the stage. 

Mrs, Hard. Tony, where are you going, my charmer? 
Won't you give papa and I a little of your company, lovee ? 

2\my. I*m in haste, mother, I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. You shan't venture out this raw evening, 
my dear: you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can't stay, I tell you. The three pigeons ex- 
pects me down every moment. There's some fun going 
forward. 

Hard. Ay; the alehouse, the old place; I thought so. 

Mrs. Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There's IXck Muggins, 
the exciseman; Jack Slang,the horse-doctor; little Amina- 
dab^ that grinds the music box; and Tom Twist, that spins 
the pewter platter. 

2 l2 
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liru Hard. IVay, my dear, disa{ipoint them ftr om 
night at least. 

Tony* As for disappointing them I should not « 
much mind; but I can't abide to disappoint myself 

JIfrt. Hard. [Detaining hinu] You shmn't go^ 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs. Hard, I say you shan't 

Tony. We'll see which b strongest, you <u I. 

[Exeunt, kauKng ker mH 

Hard. [soUu.'} Ay, there goes a pair that only qpoflesch 
other. But u not the whole age in a combination H 
drive sense and discretion out of doors? There's ny 
pretty dariing Kate! the lisKhions of the timet ham al- 
most infected her too. By living a year or two in tan, 
she is as fbnd of gauze and French firippery as tlie M 
of them. 

Enter Miss HAancASTLV. 

Hard. Blessings on my pretty innocence! dresaedeat 
as usual, my Kate. Goodness! What a quantity of' 
superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! I could 
never teach the fools of this age, that the indigent worid 
could be clothed out of the trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard, You know our agreement, sir. Yon aUoir 
me the morning to receive and pay visits, and to dress ia 
my own manner; and in the evening I put on my hiDuae- 
wife's dress to please you. 

Hard. Well, remember I insist on the terms of our 
agreement; and, by the by, I believe I shall haw occa- 
sion to try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss Hard* I protest, sir, I don't comprehend yoor 
meaning. 
Hard. ITicn to be plain wiAk ^ou, "^Sjjkfc, \ «s\|«i».*^ 
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young gentleman I have chosen to be your husband from 
toirn this very day. I have his Cither's letter, in which 
he informs me his son is set out, and that he intends to 
follow himself, shortly after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed! I wish I bad known something 
of this before. Bless me, how shall I bdiaye? It's a 
thousand to one I shan't like him; our meeting will be 
80 formal, and so like a thing of business, that I shall 
find no room for friendship or esteem. 

MartU Depend upon it, child, I never will controul 
your choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched 
ii|Nm, is the son of my old friend, Sir Charies Marlow, 
of whom you have heard me talk so often. The yving 
gentkinan has been bred a scholar, and ia designed for 
an employment in the service of his country, I am 
(old he's a man of an excdlent understanding. 

Miss Hard. Is he? 

Hard, Very generous. 

Miss Hard. 1 beUeve I shaU like hun. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure I shall like him. 

HanL And very handsome. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more, [kissing his 
hands] he's mine, 1*11 have him. 

Hard. And, to crown all, Kate^ he's one of the most 
bashful and reserved young fellows in all the world. 

Miss Hard. £h! you have frozen me to death again* 
That word ''reserved^'* has undone all the rest of his ac- 
complishments. A reserved lover, it is sauI, always 
makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in »* xv 
breast that is not enriched with vMsst NVitn»^ ^^wi^ 
the very feature in his character tb«!t &i^ tftpa^'S^'^ 
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Mas Hard. He must have more stziking featmes to 
catch me, I promise you. However, if he be so yooa^ 
so handsome, and so every thing as you mentioii, I b^ 
lieve he'll do stilL I think 1*11 have him. 

Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It's 
more than an even wager he may not have you. 

Miss Hard, My dear papa, why will you mort|ly OM 
so? — Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking my hesrt it 
his indifference, I'll only break my glasa for its Battsjt 
set my cap to some newer fashion, and look out Ibr lOM 
less difficult admirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved! In the mean time Fllgo 
prepare the servants for his reception; as we aeldom M 
company, they want as much training as a company of 
recruits the first day*s muster. 

Miss Hard, [alone,] Lud, this news of papa's puts nc 
all in a flutter. Young, handsome; these he put last: 
but I put them foremost. Sensible, good-natured; I Vkt 
all that. But then, reserved and sheepish; that's muck 
against hira. Yet, can*t he be cured of his timidity, bjr 
being taught to be proud of his wife? Yes, and can't I 
— But I vow I*m disposing of the husband* before I 
have secured the lover. 

Enter Miss Nxvillb. 

Miss Hard, I'm glad you're come, Neville^ my dear. 
Tell me, Constance, how do I look this evening? It 
there any thing whimsical about me? Is it one of my 
well-looking days, child? Am I in face to-day? 

Miss Niev. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look again 

-—bless me! sure no accident has happened among the 

canary birds, or tlie gold fishes. Has your brother or 

the cat been meddUng? ot baa ^ik^ \aiiX ik«<9« xMon^^ose^ 

^oomoviag? 
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Miss Hard. No; nothing of all this. I have been 
tiireatened — I can scarce get it out — I have been threa- 
tened with a lover. 

Ms8 Nev. And his name— 

JBsi Sard. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev, Indeed! 

IBn Hard. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miu Nev. As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr. 
Hastings, my admirer. Tliey are never asunder. I be- 
lieve 700 must have seen him when we lived in town. 

Mist Hard. Never. 

Mm Nev. He*s a very angular character, I assure 
you. Among women of reputation and virtue he is the 
BMdestest man aHve; but his acquaintance give him a 
very different character among creatures of another 
Amp: you understand me. 

Jfisff Hard. An odd character indeed. I shall never 
be able to manage him. What shall I do? Pshaw, 
tlank no more of him, but trust to occurrences for suc- 
cess. But how goes on your own affair, my dear? has 
my mother been 'courting you for my brother Tony, as 
nsoal? 

MU» Nev. I have just come from one of our agreeable 
tdte-a-tetes. She has been saying a hundred tender 
things, and setting off her pret^ monster as the very^ 
pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she actu- 
ally thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no small 
temptation. Beside^ as she has the sole management of 
it, I'm not surprised to see her unwilling to let it go out 
«f the family. 

Mi§t Nev. A fortune like mine, w\xld\ <&&$&<} t:«C)S>siuk 
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In jewels, is no such inighty temptalion* Bui 
if my dear Hasting be but constunt, I ma 
tt> be too bard for her at last. However, I 
pose thnt I am. fit love lyith her st>n^ and sb^ 
dreams tliEit thj nttccrioris ore fixed upon ano 

Mus Hard. My good brotlier holds ou( 
could almost love bim foi- bating jou so* 

Mhs Ntv* It is a good-^natur^ creatur4> at 
I'm sure would wisb to see me married to m 
hvmsolP. But my aunt*s bell rings for oa 
walk raund the improvements, AUonsi Co 
cessnry, m our aflaitrt arc critical. 

JIff'is Hard* 'Would it were bed time, i 
well,: 

Scftir, u7} jiiehoiiSE EoofiU Si^'tyral shabby 
punch and tobaccn^ To NT at ths hetid qj 
liittt: higher than the rest^ a mallei in his hi 

Of'Hcs. Hurrva! hurrea! hurrcal brovo! 
Firsts FeL Now, gentlemen, !>ileiice for 4 
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When Methodist preachers come down 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
1*11 wager the rascals a crown, 
i They always preach best with a skin-fulL 
But when you come down with your pence, 
. For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
1*11 leave it to all men of sense, 
; But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, torolL 

Tben come, put the jorum about. 

And le^^s be merry and clever. 
Oar hearts and our liquors are stout. 

Here's the Three Jolly- Pigeons for ever. 
Jjei some cry up woodcock or hare, 

Tour bustards, your ducks, or your widgeons; 
But, of all the gay birds in the air, 

Here's a health to tiie Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

Omnes, Bravo, bravo! 

First FeU The 'squire has got spunk in him. 

Second FeU I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never 
gives us nothing that's low. 

Third Fel, O damn any thing that's low ! I cannot 
bear it. 

Fourth FeU The genteel thing is the genteel thing at 
any time. If so be that a gentleman bees in a concatena- 
tion accordingly. 

Third FeU I like the maxum of it. Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man 
may be a gentleman for all that. May this be my ^iaoa 
if iny bear ever dances but to the Ncry gjBaa«^^sMfc.^^>BO»s^- 
''Water Puted,*' or "The Mmuetui ^Aato^r 
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Second FeU What a pity it is the *8qiiiie is not ooocto 
his owD. It would be wcU ton all tfaa publicans withii 
ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, nuMtor SbHift I'd 
then show what it was to keep choice of compeny. 

Second Fel. 0,he takes after his own fiMher for thA 
To be sure old *sqiure Lumpkin was the finest gnde- 
man I ever set my eyes on. For winding the sini^ 
horn, or beating a thid^et for a haie^ «r a wendi,hl 
never had his fellow. It was a saying in the places thst 
he kept the best horses, dogs, and girls, in the whob 
county •^ 

Tmy. Eood, and when Fm of age^ 1*11 be no bartoi 
T promise you. I have been thinking of Belt 
and the miller's grey mare, to begin with. But 
my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay no reck- 
oning. Well, Stingo, what's the matter? 
Enter Lavoloea. 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-diaise at 
the door. They have lost their way upo* the fbres^ sad 
they arc talking something about Mr. Hardcaatle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be tlis 
gentleman that's coming down to court my niter. D9 
they seem to be Londoners? 

Land. I believe they may. They look woundOy like 
lyenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step thu wi^, and 1*11 srt 
them right in a twinkling. [Exit Landlord,'] Gentkniaa, 
as they mayn't be good enough company for you, step 
down for a moment, and I'll be with you in the «|iiaet- 
ing of a lemon. [JBanMl mtk. 

Ibny [akne.} Futher^m-lvii \isa Vmkgl caii^kA^iDA^Mt 
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mnd hound this half-year. Now, if I pleased, I could be 
•o revenged upon the old grumbletonian. But then Vm 
afiaid — afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hun- 
dred a-year — and let him frighten me out of that if he can. 

^ Enter LANDLoan, conducting Maalow and Hastinos. 

Mar» What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had 
of it! We were told it was but forty miles across the 
country, and we have come above three-score. 

Hast, And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable re- 
■erve of yours, that would not let us inquire more fre- 
quently on the way. 

Mar. I own, Hastings, 1 am unwilling to lay myself 
under an obligation to every one I meet, and often stand 
the chance of an unmannerly answer. 

HasL At present, however, we are not likely to receive 
any answer. 

Toni/. No offence, gentlemen— but I*m told you hava 
been inquuring for one Mr. Hardcastle in these parts. Do 
you know what part of the country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir; but should thank you for 
information. 

Toni/. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform us — 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road 
you are going, nor where you are, nor the road you carne^ 
the first thing I have to inform you is, that— you have 
lost your way. 

Mar. We wanted no ghost to tell us that 

T<mi/m Pray, gentlemen, may 1 be so bold as to ask die 
place firom whence you came? 
2 M 
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Mar. That's not necessary towards directixig us vben 
we are to go. 

Tony. No offence; but question for ^estion is aU Cur 
you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcvde 
a cross-grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an 
ugly face; a daughter, and a pretty son? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, but he has Ae 
family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trollopin^ talk- 
ative maypole — ^the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreesble 
youth, that every body is fond of. 

Mar. Our information differs in this. The daughter 
is said to be well-bred and beautiful; the son, an awkward 
booby, reared up and spoiled at his mother's apron-atoingi 

Tony. He-he-hcm! — Then, gentlemen, all I have to 
tell you is, that you won't reach Mr. Hardcastle*s boose 
this night, I believe. 

HasU Unfortunate! 

Tony. It's a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, danger- 
ous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hard- 
castle's! [^Winking upon the Landlord.] Mr. Hardcasde's, 
of Quagmire-marsh — you understand me 

Land. Master Hardcastle's! Lack-a-daisy ! my mas- 
ters, you're come a deadly deal wrong ! Mlien you cai^ 
to the bottom of the hill, you should have crossed down 
Squash-lane. 

Mar. Cross down Squash -lane! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, till yoB 
came to four roads. 

Mar. Ck)me to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to take only one of 
ihem* 
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Mar, O ! sir, you're facetious. 

T-jny, Then keeping to the right, you are to go side- 
ways till you come upon Crack-skull common: there you 
must look sharp for the track of the wheel, and go for- 
ward till you come to farmer Murrain's bam. Com- 
ing to the farmer's barn, you are to turn to the right, and 
then to the left, and then to the right about again, till you 
find out the old mill. 

Mar. Zounds, man, we could as soon find out the lon- 
gitude! 

Ha$t. What's to be done, Marlow? 

Mar, This house promises but a poor reception ; though 
perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land, Alack! master, we have but one spare bed in the 
whole house. 

Tony* And to my knowledge that's taken up by three 
lodgers already. [^Afler a pause, in which the rest seem 
disconcerted.] I have hit it! Don't you think. Stingo^ 
our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen by the 
fire-side, with — three chairs and a bolster? 

Hast, I hate sleeping by the fire-side. 

Afar. And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 

Tony, You do, do you! — then let me see — what— if 
you go on a mile further, to the Buck's-head— the old 
Buck's-head on the hill, one of the best inns in the whole 
country? 

Hast, O ho! so we have escaped an adventure for this 
night, however. 

Land, [Apart to Tony,] Sure, you ben't sending them 
to your father's as an inn, be you? 

Tony, Mum, you fool you! Let them find that out. 
{To them.] You have only to k^e^ on %^x«^^ ^<jsr««^ 
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till you come to a large old house by the road side. Toall 
see a pair of large boms over the door. Tliat's the sign. 
Drive up the yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The senrants can^ 
miss the way? 

Tony, No, no: but I tell you though, the landlord is 
rich, and going to leave off business; so he wants to be 
thought a gentleman, saving your presence, he! he! ht! 
He*ll be for giving you his company; and ecod, if yoa 
mind him, hell persuade you th '.t his mother was an al- 
derman, and his aunt a justice of peace ! 

Land, A troublesome old blade, to be sure; bat he 
keeps as good wines and beds as any man in the wfaoie 
country. 

Mar. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall want 
no further connexion. We are to turn to the right, did 
you say? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. Ill just step myadl^ 
and show you a piece of the way. [ To the Landlord,} Mumi 

Lamf, Ah I bless your heart for a sweet, pleasant- 
damned mischievous son of a whore! lExnmt* 



ACT 11. 

Scene, an old-fashioned Home, 

Enter Hardcastui, followed by three or four awkward 
Servants. 

Hard. Will, I hope you are perfect in the table eier- 
cise I have been teaching 'ifovL ^«^ >^«& da.^ You 
all know ywu posts and yowt i^\ac«^ wa^can^^uwi ^^an. 
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you have b«en lued to good company^ without ever stir- 
ring from home. 

Omnes, Ay, ay. 

Hard, When company comes, you are not to pop out 
and stare, and then run in again, like frighted rabbits in 
a warren. 

Omnes* No, no. 
* Hard, You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the 
bam, are to make a show at the ^de-table; and you, Ro» 
ger, whom I have advanced from the plough, are to pUice 
yourself behind my chair. But you'ro not to stand so^ 
with your hands in your pockets. Take 3rour hands from 
your pockets, Roger; and from your bead, you block- 
head you. See how Diggory carries his hands. They're 
a little too stiff, indeed, but that's no great matter. 

Dig, Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold 
my hands this way, when I was upon drill for the militia. 
And so being upon drill-— 

Hard, You must not be so talkatire, Diggory. You 
must be all attention 'to the guests. You must hear us 
talk, and not think of talking; you must s^a us drink, 
and not think of drinking; you must see us eat, and not 
think of eating. 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, that's perfectly unpos- 
sible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going forward, 
ecod he's always wishing for a mouthful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead! Is not a belly-full in the kitchen as 
good as a belly-full in the parlour? Stay your stomach 
with that reflection. 

Dig* Ecod I thank your worship, I'll make a shift to 
itay my stomach with a slice of cold beet Vcw ^e'^dxw\.T<j« 

JSTartf. Diggory, you are too talka^Ne. 1^«iiVt. Wvv^- 



at that these twenty years — ha! ha! 
Hard, Ha! ha! ha! The story i; 
honest Diggory, you may laugh at tt 
her to be attentive. Suppose one of 
call for a glass of wine, how will yc 
of wine» sir, if you please. [To IHggo 
you move? 
... Dig, Ecod, your worship, I neve 

v^ , see the eatables and drinkables broug 

then I'm as bauld as a lion. 

Jj|,j Hard, What! vrill nobody move? 

First Ser, I'm not to leave this pi 

Second Ser, I'm sure it's no place 

Third Ser, Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dig, Wauns, and I'm sure it cam 

Hard, You numskulls! and so, 

ters, you are quarrelling for places, 

starved. O you dunces! I find I m 

srain.— -But don't T hear a ccMrh Anv 
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Second Ser, My place is to be no where at all; and so 
I«c go about my business. [Exeunt servants, running 
«&ottf as ifjri^ted, different ways. 

^nter Skryant with candles, showing in Marlow and 
Hastings. 

Ser, Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This way. 

Hatt. After the disappointments of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room, and 
a good fire. Upon my word, a very well-looking house; 
antique, but creditable. 

Mar, Hie usual fale of a large mansion. Having first 
ruined the master by good bouae-keeping, it at last ccnnes 
to levy contributions as an inn.' 

Host. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to 
pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good side« 
board, or a marble chimney-piece, though not actually 
put in the bill, inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Mar. Travellers, George, must pay in all places. The 
only difierence is, that in good inns you pay dearly for 
luxuries; in bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 

Hast, You have lived pretty much among them. In 
truth I have been oft»n surprised, that you, who have 
seen so much of the world, with your natural good sense, 
and your many opportunities, could never yet acquire a 
requisite share of assurance. 

Mar, The Englishman's malacfy. But tell me, George, 
where could I have learned that assurance you talk of? 
My life has been chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in 
seclusion from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly 
teach men confidenot. I don't know that I was ever fa- 
miliarly acquainted with a single mode&X. ^oxnas^— ^^^^^"^ 



never wiw such an idiot, such a tremh 
all the world as if you wanted an oppor 
out of the room. 

Mar, Why, man, tfaat*s because I 
out of the room. Faith, I have often 
tion to break the ice, and rattle away a 
I don*t know how, a single glance fr 
eyes has totally overset my resolutioc 
fellow may counterfeit modesty: but I' 
modest man can ever counterfeit impud 
Hast. If you could but say half tl 
them, that I have heard you lavish upo 
an inn, or even a college bed-maker — 
t ; Mar, Why, George, I can*t say fine 

?.! ': they freeze, they petrify me. They ma 

ij, . or a burning mountain, or some such 

if' tno. fi mnflpst woman, drest out in all 



I 
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*nd at last to blunt out the broad staring question of, 
Madam, will you marry me? No, no, that's a strain 
xxiuch above me, I assure you. 

Hast, I pity you. But how do you intend behaving 
^ the lady you are come down to visit at the request of 
your father? 

ifar. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low — 
answer yes or no to all her demands — but for the rest, 
I don't think I shall venture to look in her &ce till I 
see my father's again. 

Hasi* I'm surprised that one who is so warm a friend 
can bQ so cool a lover. 

M(w, To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief iui 
ducement down was to be instrumental in forwarding 
your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville loves you, 
the family don't know you, as my friend you arc sure of 
a reception, and let honour do the rest. 

Hast, My dear Marlow! But I'll suppress the emo* 
tion. Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a 
fortune, you should be the last man in the world I 
would apply to for assistance. But Miss Neville's per- 
son is all I ask; and that is mine, both from her deceased 
father's consent, and her own inclination. 

Mar, Happy man ! You have talents and art to cap- 
tivate any woman. I'm doomed to adore the sex, and 
yet to converse with the only part of it I despise. This 
stammer in my address, and this awkward prepossessing 
visage of mine, can never permit me to soar above the 
reach of a milliner's 'prentice, or one of the duchesses of 
Drur}'-lane. Pshaw! this fellow here to interrupt us. 
Enter Hakdcastia 

ffard. Gentlemen, once more yoM ar^ heartily wel- 

2 m2 
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I Which la Mr- Mario w? Sir, you are lu 
|c\ ICa not my way, you i^ec, to Ttcm 
IwitU my back to the fire* I like to giv€ tl 
Ircccption in the old style at my gatt I i 
[r horses and trunks taken core of* 

[J side.'] He has got our names from th 
llrt?ady. [To him.] Wl- approve your cauiii 
fityi tiir. [Tj >/rT5iin^5.] 1 hiive been tliJ 
, of ch-T nixing our travel Im^r dresses in the 

am i^rou u confoundedly Sbhamed of mine 
I/, I beg, I\Ir, Marlon, yon '11 use no ceiem 
|i^c* 
. J fancy, George, yon'ro right: tlie first 1 

hai^M^'. I intend opt^mng the campaign ^ 
ItuI jroliT* 

Mr. Marlow — Mr. 1 ladings — gentlemen 
[lv no Fi'stmint in thh house. Tl list is Liber 
|ipn. You mKv cla Just a^ you please here. 

Yci. nt'orflffj ifwc open the campaign too 
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Mar, The girls like finery. 

Hard, Which might consist of about &re thousand 
men, well appointed with stores* ammunition, and other 
implements of war. Now, si^s the Duke of Marlborough 
to George Brooks, that stood nett to him — ^you must 
have beard of George Brooks — 1*11 pawn my dukedom, 
says he, but I take that garrison without spilling a drop 
<k blood« So-<— ~ 

Mar, What, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of 
punch in the mean time, it would help us to carry on 
the siege with vigour. 

Hard, Punch, sir? [Aside,] This is the most unac- 
countable kind of modesty I ever met with. 

Mar, Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch after 
our journey will be comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, 
you know. 

Hard, Here's a cup, sir. 

Mar, [Aside,] So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will 
only let us have just what he pleases. 

Hard, [Taking the eup.] I hope you- 11 find it to your 
mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, and I be- 
lieve you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you 
be so good as to pledge me, sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, 
here is to our better acquaintance. [Drinks, 

Mar, [Aside.] A very impudent fellow thisl but he*s a 
diaracter, and 111 humour him a little. Sir, my service 
to you. [Drinks, 

Hast, [Aside,] I see this fellow wants to give us his 
company, and forgets that he's an inn-keeper, before he 
has learned to be a gentleman. 

Mar, From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 
I suppose you have a good deal of busiaess ia thi& ^^as^ 
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of tb% country. Warm work now and then, at electums, 
I suppose. 

Hard, No, sir, I have long given that work ove& 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of elecdng 
each other, there is no business "for us that sell ale.** 

Hast. So, then, you have no turn for politics, I find. 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I 
fretted myself about the mistakes of government, like 
other people ; but finding myself every day grow more 
angry, and the government growing no better, I left it to 
mend itself. Since that, I no more trouble my head 
about Hyder Alii, or Alii Khan, than about Ally 
Croaker. Sir, my semice to you. 

Hast. So, that with eating above stairs, and drinking 
below, with receiving your friends within, and amusing 
them without, you lead a good pleasant bustling life of it 

Hard. I do stir about a great deal, that's certain. 
Half the differences of the parish are adjosted in this 
very parlour. 

Mar, {After drinking,'] And you have an argument 
in your cup, old gentleman, better than any in Westmins- 
ter-hall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philo- 
sophy. 

Mar. {Aside."] Well, this is the first time I ever heard 
of an iim-keeper*s philosophy. 

Hitst. So, then, like an experienced general, you attack 
them on every quarter. If you find their reason mana- 
geable, you attack it with your philosophy; if you find 
they have no reason, you attack them with this. Here's 
your healdi, my philosoper. [Drinki. 

JIard* Good, very good, thank >jou-, \i«l\ \v^\ Ycwr 
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sralship puts me in mind of Prince EugenC} when he 
ht the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall 

^ar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it*s 

>st time to talk about supper. What has your philo- 

y got in the house for supper? 

ard. For supper, sir? [Aside.] Was ever such a re- 

t to a man in bis own house! 

ar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an appetite. 

ill make dcv*lish work to-night in the larder, I pro- 

you. 

arcU [Aside.'] Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes 
Id. [To bim,] Why really, sir, as for supper I can't 
tell. My Dorothy, and the cook-maid, settle these 
;s between them. I leave these kind of things en- 
^ to them. 

^ar. You do, do you? 

ard. Entirely. By-the-by, I beUeve they are in 
il consultation upon what*s for supper this moment 
e kitdien. 
ar. Then I beg they'll admit me as one of their 

council. It*s a way I have got. When I travel | 
f9 choose to regulate my own supper. Let the cook 
lUcd. No offence, I hope, sir. 
ard. O no, sir, nontfifii the least; yet I don't know 

our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very £ommuni- 
e upon these occasions. Should we send for her, 
night scold us all out of the house. 
ast. Let's see your list of the larder then. I ask it 
favour. I always match my f^petite to my bill of 

ar. \To Jffardctnikt who hoks at tfcem Msibh. vur^pniA^^ 
w*s very right f j^ it*s tny vra^ Voo. 
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Hard. Sir, you haye a right to command here. Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's supper. I 
believe it's drawn out. Your manner, Mr. Hastings 
puts me in mind of my uncle. Colonel Wallop. It w« 
a saying of his, that no man was sure of his supper till ht 
had eaten it. 

HoiU \A%%dt\ All upon the high rope! EQs unde • 
colonel ! we shall soon hear of his mother being a justiM 
of the peace. But let s hear the bill of five. 

Jtfar. [Ptfrtfjtng.] What's here? For the first ooone; 
for the second course; for the desert. The devil, sb! do 
you think we have brought down the whole jmner's oom- 
pany, or the corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a sup- 
per? Two or three little things^ clean and cofnfiwtable^ 
will do. 

Hast, But let's hear it 

Mar, \Iieading^ For the first course^ at the top, a pig 
and prune sauce. 

Hatt, Damn your pig, I say. 

%iar. And damn your prune sauce, say L 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungiy, 
pig, with prune sauce, is very good eating. 

Mar, At the bottom, a calf's tongue and brains. 

Hast, Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, I 
don't like them. 

Mar, Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. 

Hard. [Jiide.] their impudence confounds me. [To 
ihem.] Gentlemen, you are my guests, make what altera- 
tions you please. Is there any thing else you wish to 
retrench or alter, gentlemen? 

Mar, Item . A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausa- 
ges; a Fiorentine, a shaking -^iii^^kk^ «3cA «k ^^ dt.^dflS?-«> 
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Hast, Confound your made dishes! I shall be as much 
tt a loss in this house, as at a green and yellow dinner at 
the French ambassador's table. I'm for plain eating. 

Hard, I'm sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you 
^e; but if there be any thing you have a particular fan* 

Mar. Why really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another. Send 
us what you please. So much for supper. And now to see 
that our beds are aired, and properly taken care of. 

Hard, I entreat you'll leave all that to me. You shall 
not stir a step. 

Mar, Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must ex- 
cuse me, I always look to these things myself. 

Hard, I must insist, sir, you'll make yourself easy on 
liiat head. 

Mar, You see I'm resolved on it. [Aside,] A very 
troublesome fellow this, as I ever met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, I'm resolved at least to attend you. 
[Aside.] This may be modem modesty; but I never saw 
uiy thing look so like old-fashioned impudence. 

[Exeunt Marlow and Hardcastle* 

Hast, [Alone.] So I find this fellow's civilities begin 
to grow troublesome. But who ean be angry at those 
assiduities which arc meant to please him? Ha! what 
do I see? Miss Neville, by all that's happy [ 
Enter Miss Nxvillb. 

Miss Nev, My dear Hastings! To what unexpected 
good fortune! to what accident am I to ascribe this hap-' 
py meeting? 

Hast, Rather let me ask the same question, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my dearest Constance at an 



MUs Nev. Certainly it must b 
cousin's tricks, of whom you have 
ha! ha! ha! 

Host, He whom your aunt ir 
whom I have such just apprehensii 
-Miw Nev. You have nothing t< 
sure you. You'd adore him, if yoi 
despises me. My aunt knows it to 
to court me for him, and actually I 
made a conquest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler! 
Constance, I have just seized this 
my friend's visit here, to get admit 
The horses that carried us down a 
their journey, but they'U soon be r« 
my dearest girl wiU trust in her 
shall soon be landed in France, wh< 
the laws of marriage are respected. 
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Hast* Perish the baubles! Your person is all I de* 
sire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow must not be 
let into his mistake. I know the strange reserve of his 
temper is such» that if abruptly informed of it, h» would ^ 
instantly quit the house before our plan was ripe for ex- 
ecution. 

Miss Nev, But how shall we keep him in the decep- 
tion? Miss Hardcastle is just returned from walking; 
vrhat if we still continue to deceive him? — This, this 
way — [ They confer. 

Enter Marlow. 

Jl/ar. The assiduities of these good people tease me^ 
beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill manners 
to leave me alone, and so he daps not only himself, but 
his old-fashioned wife on my back. They talk of coming 
to sup with us too; and then, I suppose, we are to run 
the gauntlet through all the rest of the family. — What 
liave we got here ? — 

Hast. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! 
.—The most fortunate accident! — Who do you think is 
just alighted? 

Mar, Cannot guess. 

Hast. 6ur mistresses, boy — Miss Hardcastle and Miss 
Neville. Give me leave to introduce IMiss Constance 
Neville to your acquaintance. Happening to dine in the 
neighbourhood, they called on tlieir return to take fresh, 
horses here. Miss Hardcastle has just stepped into the 
next room, and will be back in an instant. Wasn't it 
lucky? eh! 

Mar, [^Ande."] I have been mortified enough of all 
conscience, and here comes something Xo coxcv\^«Xfe \sx^ 
cmharr&ssmenU 



order— wn»^ ^\^ ^ hei 

««^w?— To-morroiv ai u 

'"" •»< ru take courage. 

ovS" She's but. «o»a^ 
iar.Audof.ttwo«eB 

Host. Ilntroducng Iher. 

1^. rn^P-dofj:::^ 
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ffast, [To hifiu] You never spoke better in your 
^hole life. Keep it up, and 1*11 insure you the victory. 

Mis^ Hard. I*m afraid you flatter, sir. You that have 
seen so much of the finest company, can find little enter- 
tahiment in an obscure corner of the country. 

Mar. [Gathering courage.'] I have lived, indeed, in the 
irorld,' madam ; but I have kept very little company. T 
Ittve been but an observer upon life, madam, while others 
"Were enjoying it. 

Miss Nev, But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it 
«tlast. 

ffasi, [To him*"} Cicero never spoke better. Once more, 
and you are confirmed in assurance for ever. 

Mar. [To him,] Hem! stand by me then, and when 
Tm down, throw in a word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Hard, An observer like you upon life, were, I 
fear, disagreeably employed, since you must have had 
much more to censure than to approve. 

Mar. Pardon me, madam. I was always willing to be 
amused. The folly of most people is rather an object of 
mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. I To him.] Bravo, bravo! Never spoke so well 
in your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, I see that you 
and Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. I 
believe our being here will but embarrass the interview. 

Mar. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your 
company of all things. [To him.] Zounds! George, sure 
you won't go? how ean you leave us? 

£[ast. Our presence will but spoil conversation ; so we*ll 
retire to the next room, [To him.] You don't consider, 
man, that we are to manage a little tete-a-tSte of our ow\3l. 

JOu Hard. lAfter a pau/ie:\ But ^ou \iw^ TkSi\.>a^«n 
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Mar, Perhaps so, madam, 
with the more grave and sen 
I'm afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Hard. Not at all, sir; 
much as grave conversation i 
ever. Indeed I have often be 
sentiment could ever admire 
whore nothing reaches the hea 

Mar. It's — a disease — of tl 
variety of tastes, there must be 
lish — ^for — um — a — um. 

Miss Hard, I understand yo; 
whoi wanting a relish for refine 
Bpise what they are incapable o 

Mar. My meaning, madam, 

pressed. And I can't help obs 

Miss Hard. [Aside."] Who c« 

low impudent upon such occasi 
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Miss Hard. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar, [Aside.] Egad! and that's more than I do myself. 

Jdfisj Hard, You mean, that in this hypocritical age 
there are few that do not condemn in public, what tl|ey 
practise in private; and think they pay every debt to vir- 
tue when they praise it. 

Mar, True^ madam; those who have mos^ virtue in 
tfaeir mouths, have least of it in their bosoms. But I*m 
sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss Hard, Not in the least, sir; there's something so 
agreeable and spirited in your manner, such life and 
force — pray, sir, go on. 

Mar, Yes, madam. I was saying — ^that there are some 
occasions — when a total want of courage, madam, destroys 
all the — and puts i^s««->upon a — a — a— 

Miss Hard, I agree with you entirely; a want of cour- 
age upon some occasions assumes the appearance of igno- 
rance, and betrays us when we most want to exceL I beg 
you'll proceed* 

Mar, Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam— >but 
I see Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I 
would not intrude for the world. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, I never was more agreeably 
entertained in all my life. Fray go on. 

Mar. Yes, madam, I was — ^but she beckons us to join 
her. Madam, shall I do myself the honour to attend you? 

Mus Hard. Well, then, I'll foUow. 

Mar* [Aside.] This pretty smooth dialogue has done 
for me. [Exit. 

Miss Hard. [Alone.] Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever such 
a sober sentimental interview? I'mcetiamVv^«c»TCft\w3i.^ 
ia my face the whole time. Yet tJvft leVVww* >3W^. ^o^'w*' 



faith, IS a quesuuu x v«.. 

Enter Tony and Miss Neville, « 
CASTLE and Haj 

Toni^. What do you follow me 
der you're not ashamed to be so 
Miss Nev. I hope, cousin, om 
relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sc 
to make me though; but it won 
Con,itwonHdo;so I beg you 
want no nearer relationship. 

[ShefoUowSf coqueti 

Mrs. Bard. WeU! I vow, M 

entertaining. There's nothing i 

of so much as London, and tl 

never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You an 
and manner, I concluded you 1 
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I take care to know every tete-a-tete from the scandalous 
magazine, and have all the fashions, as they come out, in 
a letter from the two Miss Rickets, of Crooked-Lane. 
Pray how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings? 

Host. Extremely elegant and degag^, upon my word» 
madam. Your friseur is a Frenchman, I suppose? 

Mrt, Hard. I protest, I dressed it myself, from a print 
in the lady's memorandum-book for the last year. 

Host* Indeed ! Such a head in a side*box at the play- 
house would draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress 
at a dty ball, 

Mr$» Hard, I vow, since inoculation began,- there is no 
such thing to be seen as a plain woman; so one must dress 
S little particular, or one may escape in the crowd. 

HasU But that can never be your case, madam, in any 
dress. \^Bowing»'\ 

Mrs, Hard. Yet, what signifies my dressing, when I 
have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hard-* 
castle? All I can say will never argue down a single but- 
ton from his clothes. I have often wanted him to throw 
off his great flaxen wig, and where he was bald, to plaister 
it over, like my Lord Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam; for, as among the ladies 
there are none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard, But what do you think his answer was? 
Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he said, I only want- 
ed him to throw off his wig to convert it into a tete for 
my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear what 
you please, and it must become you. 

Mrs. Hard. Fhty, Mr. Hastings, what do you take ta 
be the most fashionable age about town? 
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WaiL Some tiiDi? ftgo» forty wm all the q 
told tbc tadf^ ultend tq bring up £f%j fo 
winten 

3/rf. fiflpd. Seriously? Theu I fhall be 
thc^ fashiot). 

//bsr* No lady beg! 133 now to put on je 
j>dst forty. For instance, Miss there, in j 
would be considered ^ a child, t^ a mere 1 
piers- 

^fr$^ Hurd^ And yet Mrs, Niece thii 
much a wonma, and is as fond of Jewck & 
us all. 

Hant, Your niece, is &he? And tbat ; 
man a brother of yours, 1 should presume. 

Mrs* Hard. My son, Ur. Tliey are 
each other. Observe their little sports, 
mid eut ten times a diiy, as if tliey were 
;ilrt?ady. [7*<j f/i^m.] Wellj Tony, child, w] 
arc you saying to your cou^n Constance U; 
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Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may sec 
you. Come, Tony. 

Tony, Yott had as good not make me, I tell yeu. 

[MecLturingm 

Miss Nev. O lud! he has almost cracked my head. 

Mrs, Hard, O the monster! For shame, Tony. You 

• man, and behave so ! 

• Tony, If I'm a man, let me have my fortin. 'Ecod! 
1*11 not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs, Hard, Is this, ungrateful boy! all that I*m to get 
for the pains I have taken in your education? I that 
have rocked you in your cradle, and fed that pretty mouth 
with a spoon! Did not I prescribe for you every day, 
and weep while the receipt was operating? 

Tony, Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you have 
been dosing me ever since I was bom. I have gone 
tfnrough every receipt in the Complete Housewife ten 
times over; and you have thoughts of coursing me 
through Quincey next spring. But, ecod! I tell you» 
1*11 not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs, Hard, Wasn't it all for your good, viper? Wasn't 
it all for your good? 

Tony, I wish you'd let me and my good alone then. 
Snubbing this way when I'm in spirits. If I'm to have 
any good, let it come of itself; not to keep dinging it, 
dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Hard, That's false; I never see you when you*re 
in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouse or"^ 
kenneL I'm never to be delighted with your agreeable 
wild notes, unfeeling monster! 

Tony, Ecod! mamma, your o^TUitfAe^vt^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
of the two, 

2 s 
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Afrs. Mard^ Was ever tbe lite? But 
to break my licart; I s«e he does, 

IlaH- Dear madmn, pennit me to let 
gejitJetnan a little. Tra ccrtoin I can p 
lib duty. 

Mn. Hard^ Well! I mnat retire. O 

my Iftvp* You set, Mr. Hastings, the i 

jny situation; was ever poor woman so 

dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful I 

{E3!eunt Mrs. Hardcastle at, 

Tony, [Sin^n^.] " There was a young 
and fiiin would have his will. Rang do 
Bon't mind hef- Let her cry. It's the 
heart* I have seen her and sister cry ove 
hour together, and they said they liked th 
tcr the more it made them cry* 

JlaiL Then you^re no friend to the ltd 
prtjtty young gentlemail? 

ToHt/* That^s as I find ^um. * 

llaitt. Not to her of your mother's ch 
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Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her that 
diarms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, 
and you're flung in a ditch. 

Jffatt. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.— 
Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! — she's all a made up thi^g, mum. 
Ah! could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you 
might then talk of beauty. Ecod, she has two eyes as 
Mack as sloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit 
cushion. She*d make two of she. 

ffast. Well, what say you to a friend that would take 
thb bitter bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take Miss 
Neville, and leave you to happiness and your dear Betsy? 

Tony. Ay; but where is there such a friend; for who 
would take her? 

Hast. I am he. If you but assist me, 111 engage to 
whip her off to France, and you shall never hear more of 
her. 

Tony, Assist you! Ecod I will, to the last drop of 
my blood. 1*11 clap a pair of horses to your chaise that 
shall trundle you off in a twinkling; and may be get you 
a part of her fortin beside, in jewels, that you little 
dream of. 

Hast. My dear 'squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 

Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see more of 
my sphrit before you have done with me. [Singing. 

We are the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering caxmoiA tou« \Exe^*<>x* 
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ACT III. 

Enter irAnbcAsri.E, alone« 

Irujl?^, WiiAt could my old friend Sir C 

recrtin mending liis son as the modeslftA 

tnwn? To tHc he appears the moat im] 

I brass thnt ever ^pokc with a tongue, I 

lsse^sicT|1 qf tijc easy chair by the hre-side u 

iii\' lii^ boots in the parlour^ and desired 

I taken care of. I'm desirous to know b 

lee iiirLi:ts my daughter, — She will certaJ 

it, 

ilnter Mh^ Harocastls, plainly dressed. 

, \'h ill, my Kate, I see you have change 

I ]m[ you I and yet, I hdkve, ibere wasn 

l/f'i^'/. 1 find such a pleasure, sir, in c 
LiiinaiHls Hiat I take care to observe then 
5:1 (ing their propriety. 
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Miss Hard, It seems all natural to him. 

Sard. A good deal assisted by bad company, and a 
French dancing-master. 

Mits Hard. Sure you mistake, papa! A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that timid 
look — that awkward address — ^that bashful manner — 

Hard, Whose look? whose manner, child? 

Miss Hard. Mr. Marlow*s: his mauvaise honte, his 
timidity struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you; for I think 
bim one of the most brasen first-sfights that ever asto- 
nished my senses. 

Miss Hard, Sure, sir, you rally ! I never saw any one 
80 modest. 

Hard, And can you be serious? I never saw such a 
boundng swaggering puppy since I was bom. Bully 
Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Hard. Surprising! He met me with a respectful 
bow, a stammering voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Hard, He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and 
a fiuniliarity that made my blood freeze again. 

3iiss Hard. He treated me with diffidence and respect; 
censured the manners of the age; admired the prudence 
of girls that never laughed; tired me with apologies for 
being tiresome; then left the room with a bow, and, 
''Madam, I would not for the world detain you.** 

Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life 
b^ore; asked twenty questions, and never waited for an 
answer; interrupted my best remarks with some silly pun; 
and when I was in my best story of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good 

^ li2 
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be shall never have mine. 

Hard* In one thing then we are 8| 

ilfm Hard* Yes : but upon com 
should find him less impudent, and J 
you find him more respectful, and I 
I don*t know — the fellow is well < 
certainly we don't meet many such f 
country. 

Hard, If we should find him so — 
The first appearance has done my bi 
deceived in that. 

Mis Hard* And yet there may b 
under that first appearance. 

Hard, Ay, when a girl finds a i 
taste, she then sets about guessing tl 
I. . I With her, a smooth face stands for 

tecl figure for every virtue. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, a convc 
--"^nijmonf to mv ffood sense, wor 
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Miss Hard, And depend on% I*m not much in the 
^'^ng. [Exeunt, 

Enter Tont, running in with a casket 

Tony, Ecod! I have got them. Here they arc. My 
cousin Con*s necklaces, bobs and alL My mother shan't 
cheat the poor souls out of their fortin neither. O! my 
genu9» is that you? 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with 
your mother? I hope you have amused her with pretend- 
ing love for your cousin, and that you are willing to be 
Reconciled at last? Our horses will be refreshed in a 
short time^ and we shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here*s something to bear your charges by 
the way, [giving the casket'] your sweetheart's jeweK Keep 
them, and hang those, I say, that would rob you of one 
of them. 

Hast, But how have you procured them from your 
mother? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and 1*11 tell you no fibs. 
J procured them by the rule of (humb. If I had not a 
key to every drawer in mother's bureau, how could I go 
to the alehouse so often as I do? An honest man may 
rob himself of his own at any time. 

Hast, Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with 
you. Miss Neville is endeavouring to procure them from 
her aunt this very instant. If she succeeds, it will be the 
most delicate way at least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. 
But I know how it will be well enough, she'd as soon part 
with the only sound tooth in her head. 

Hast. But I dread the effects of het fe9«atXQitTw\.^^VL^\v 
sbc &nds she has lost thev. 
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Tony, Never you mind her resentment; lesre me to 
manage that. I don*t value her resentment the bounce 
of a cracker. 2k)unds! here they are^ morrice! prance! 

[Eat Hattmgu 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastle, and Miss Nxvillx. 

Mrs, Hard, Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. Sack 
a girl as you want jewels! It will be time enou^ ftc 
jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when your beauty 
begins to want repairs. 

Miss Nev, But what will repair beauty at forty, wiB 
certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs, Hard, Yours, my dear, can admit of none. Hut 
natural blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides^ 
child, jewels are quite out at present. Don*t you see half 
the ladies of our acquaintance, my Lady Kill-day-liglil^ 
and'Mrs. Crump, and the rest of them, carry their jewels 
tpitown, and bring nothing but paste and marcasites back? 
■*' • Mhs Nev, But who knows, madam, but somebody that 
shall be nameless would like me best with all my little 
finery about me? 

Mrs, Hard, Consult your glass, my dear, and then see 
if with such a pair of eyes, you want any better sparklets. 
What do you think, Tony, my dear? does your cousin 
Con want any jewels in your eyes to set off her beauty? 

Tony, Tbat*s as thereafter may be. 

Miss Nev, My dear aunt, if you knew how it would 
oblige me. 

Mrs. Hard, A parcel of old-fashioned rose and table 

cut things. They would make you look like the court of 

king Solomon at a puppet-show. Besides, I believe I 

can't readily come at them. The^ may be missing for 

augbt I know to the contxarf. 
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Tony, [Apart to Mrs, Hardcastle,] Then why don't you 
teU her so at once, as she*s so longing for them? Tell 
her they're lost. It's the only way to quiet her. Say 
they're lost, and call me to bear witness. 

Mrs, Hard. [Apart to Tony,] You know, my dear, I'm 
only keeping them for you. So, if I say they're gone, 
you'll bear me witness, will you? He! he! he! 

Tony, Never fear me. EcodI 111 say I saw them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

Miss Nev, I desire them but for a day, madam. Just 
to be permitted to show them as relics, and then they may 
be locked up again. 

Mrs, Hard. To be plain with you, my dear Constance, 
if I could find them you should have them. They're 
missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I know; but we 
must have patience wherever they are. 

Miss Nev, 1*11 not believe it; this is but a shallow pre- 
tence to deny me. I know they are too valuable to be so 
ilightly kept; and as you are to answer for the loss — 

Mrs, Hard, Don't be alarmed, Constance. If they be 
ost, I must restore an equivalent But my son knows 
liey are missing, and not to be found. 

Tony, That I can bear witness to. They are missing, 
md not to be found, I'll take my oath on't. 

Mrs, Hard. You must learn resignation, my dear; for 
hough we lose our fortune, yet we should not lose our 
Mitience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss Nev, Ay, people are generally calm at the mis- 
brtunes of others. 

Mrs, Hard, Now, I wonder a girl of your good sense 
ihould waste a thought upon such trumpery. We shall 
(oon find them; and in the mean Ume ^ou ^'«i2CL \cvak&>x^fe 
}f iDjr garnets, tiU your jewels be found. 
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Miss Nev, I detest garnets. 

Mrs, Hard, The most becoming things in the world 
to set ofT a clear complexion. You have often seen how 
well they look upon me. You shall have them. [EA, 

Aliss Nev. I dislike them of aU things. You dum't 
stir — Was ever any thing so provoking, to mislay my own 
jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery. 

Toni/. Don't be a fool. If she gives you the gametic 
take what you can get. The jewels are your own al* 
ready. I have stolen them out of her bureau, and she 
docs not know it. Fly to your spark, he'll tell you man 
of tlie matter. Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Nev, My dear cousin !• 

Timi/, Vanish. She*s here, and has missed them al- 
ready. Zounds! how she fidgets and spits about likes 
Catherine wheeL 

Enter Mrs. Habdcastlb. 

Mrs, Hard, Confusion! thieves! robbers! we are cheat- 
ed, plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony, ■What*s the matter, what's the matter, mamma? 
I hope nothing has happened to any of the good family! 

Mrs, Hard, We are robbed. My bureau has been 
broken open, the jewels taken out, and I'm undone. 

Tony: Oh! is that aU? Ha! ha! ha! By the htws, 
I never saw it better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought 
you was ruined in earnest, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs, Hard. Why, boy. I am ruined in earnest. My 
bureau has been broken open, and all taken away. 

Tony, Stick to that; ha! ha! ha! stick to that. Ill 
bear witness, you know ; call me to bear witness. 

Mrs, Hard. I teU "jou, Tow^, Vj «5X ^Ccias!^ ^^Tocioas, 
Jtte.\ewel& are gone, and 1 s\i«ML\wiT>3Mv^iot «^«t^ 
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Tony* Sure I know they are gone, and I'm to say so. 

Mrs. Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They are 
gone, I say. 

Tony. By- the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, 
ha! ha! I know who took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Hard. Was there ever such a blockhead, that 
can't tell the difference between jest and earnest? I teU 
you I*m not in jest, booby. 

Tony* That*s right, that's right! you must be in a bit- 
ter passion, and then nobody will suspect either of us. 
Ill bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. Hard. Was there ever such a cross-grained brute, 
that won't hear me? Can you bear witness that you're 
no better than a fool? Was ever poor woman so beset 
with fools on one hand, and thieves on the other! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Hard. Bear witness again, you blockhead you, 
and 111 turn you out of the room directly. My poor 
niece, what will become of her! Do you laugh, you un- 
feeling brute, as if you enjoyed my distress? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Hard. Do you insult me, monster? Ill teach 
you to vex your mother, I will. 

Tony. I can bear witness to that 

[He runs off, she fallows him. 
Enter Miss Hardcasilx and Maid. 

Miu Hard. What an unaccountable creature is that 
brother of mine, to send them to the house as an inn, 
ha! ha! I don't wonder at his impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young gentle- 
man, as you passed by in your present dress, asked me^ if 
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""BOTOOPSTOcovo,. 
"«"•'. madam. ^ ""««>t you r 

"y present dress, n.. . *' ^^Wpie. b^J^^^ " / 

^o' somo timn\ bought so. fo^ ,,. 

■^'-^«H:f„«.efi^„^ ^»I^«*. 

■" ""y gentleman off m *'' ^« -y chfoT^**** 

• -t^ac^ . r ^°"' *«»">•«■ call? / *•*»«« tie 
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Sdid. It will do, madam. But he*s here. [EstU Maid* 
Enter SCajilow. 

Mar. What a bawJu^ in every part of the house! t 
wve scarce a moment's repose. If I go to the best room^ 
here I find my host and his story. If t fly to the gal- 
ery, there we have my hostess with her courtesy down to 
he ground. I hare at last got a moment to myself and 
low for recollectioil. [Walks, And muses* 

Miss Hard. Did you call, sur? Did your honour <»11? 

Mar. [Musing.'] As for Miss Hardcastle, she's too gtat« 
ind sentimental for me* 

Miss Hatdi Did your honour call? 

[She still places herself before him, he Humblg avfay* 

Mar. No chikU [musing."] Besides, finooi the i^impse 
t had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure^ sir, I heard th^ bell nop 

Mar, No, {no. [musing.] I have pleased my fiither, 
lowever, by coming down, and HI to-morrow please my-> 
lelf by returning^ [ Taking out his tablets, and perusing* 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the Other gentleman called, or? 

Mar. I tell you, no. 

Miss Hard. I should be glitd to know, sur. We have 
Rich a parcel of servants. 

Mar. No»no,ItellyOa. [Looks fvU in her face.] Yes, 
ihild, t think I did calL I wanted — I wanted— I vow^ 
:hild, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Hard. O la, sur! yoiill make one ashamed* 

Mar. Never saw a more sprightly malicious eye. Tes, 
res, my dear, I did calL Have you got any of your— ^ 
~what d'ye call it, in the house? 

Miss Hard. ISio, »>V we have beea out of that thes* 
wndays. 

2 O 



French wines here, mt- 
K«r. Of true English growth, 

3fwH«rd. Then it's oddish. 

brew dl«.tt» of wines inthis how 

these eighteen years. 

Jlfar. Eighteen years! Why, 
you kept the bar before you ^1 
'3fi«K-'*0!sir,In.»st 
«^,^omen and music shouUne 

W.Toguessatth^isU. 
a^n forty [approachine.j ^f 

they look younger stai; but wh. 

^t you wanted to know on. 

by mark of mouth. 
'a/„r. I protest, child, you J 
,„u keep me at this distance, h 
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Mau \^Aside.'\ Egad! she has hit it sure enough. [To 
ker\ In awe of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere awk- 
ward squinting thing: no^ no; I find you don't know me. 
1 laughed* and rallied her a little; but I was unwilling to 
be loo severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 

Mist Hard, O ! then, snr, you are a fSivouiite^ I find* 
among the ladies? 

Mar. Tes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, hang 
me, I don't see what they find in me to follow. At the 
ladies' club in town I'm called their agreeable Rattle. 
Rattle, child, is not my real name, but one I'm known by. 
My name is Solomons. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your 
service. [Offering to salute her* 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir; you are introducing me to your 
dub, not to yourselfl And you're so great a favourite^ 
there, you say? 

Mar, Yes, my dear. There's Mrs. Manti^i^ Lady 
Betty Blackleg, the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhoms, 
old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your humble servant 
keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Hard. Then it's a very merry place,' I suppose? 

Mar* Yes, as merry as cards, tupper, wine, and old 
women can make us. 

Miss Hard. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ha! 

Mar. [Jside.] Egad! I don't quite like this chit. She 
looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child! 

Miu Hard. I can't but laugh to think what time they 
all have for minding their work or theur ikmily. 

Mar. [Jside.] All's well; she don't laufjti at me. [2V 
her] Bo you ever work, child? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. There's not a screen or a quilt 
in the whol^ houae but what can bear witness to thal^ 
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'I Mar. And why not now, my angel? 

^ tieyond the power of resistance. — Psha 

? My old luckt I never nicked seven thi 

f fines ace three times following. 

Enter Harocastle, who stands 
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,j li Hard. So, madam. So I find this 

j j: fer. This is your humble admirer, tha 

K. Jl ed on the ground, and only adored a1 

'(; ii Kat^ Kate, art thou not ashamed to de< 

Miss Hard. Never trust me, dear p 

the modest man I first took him for; y< 

1'^ ) <^it as well as I. 

i H 
W i* j Hard. By the hand of my body, I 

dence is infectious! Didn't I see him 

Didn't I see him haul you about like i 
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impudence, and call it modesty. But my son-in-lawy 
nadam, must have very different qpialifications. 

Miss Hard* Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Hard, You shall not have half the time, for I have 
thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Hard, Give me that hour then, and I hope to sa- 
tisfy you. 

Hard, Well, an hour let it be then* But 1*11 have no 
trifling with your father. All fair and open, do you mind 
me. 

Miss Hard, I hope, sir, you have ever found that I con- 
ndered your commands as my pride; for your kindness is 
indi, that my duty as yet has been inclination* [ExeunU 



ACT IV. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Nxvnxx. 

Hast, You surprise me! Sir Charles Marbw expected 
here this night ! Where have you had your information? 

Miss Nev, You may depend upon it. I just saw his 
letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells him he intendt 
setting out a few hours after his son. 

Hast, Then„ my Constance, all must be completed be- 
fore he arrives. He knows me; and should he find me 
|iere» would discover my name, and perhaps my design^ 
to the rest of the family. 

Miss Nev, The jewels, I hope, are safe? 

Hast, Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, who 
k?eps the keys of our baggage. In the mean time^ I'll 
go to prepare matters for our elopement. I have had the 
*fiquire*8 promise of a firesh ^tSa Q/i\wi^\ nAVl^^^^ 
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Miit Nev^ Well, success attend you. In the mean time 
I'll go amuse my aunt with the old pretence of a ▼iolent 
passion for my cousin. [Sat. 

Enter Marlow, followed by a Senrant. 

Mar, I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending 
me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep for himi when 
he knows the only place I have is the seat of a post-coscb 
at the inn door. Have you deposited the casket with the 
landlady, as I ordered you? Have you put it into her 
own hands? 

Ser. Yee, your honour. 

Mar. She said she'd keep it safe, did she? 

Ser. Yes, she said she'd keep it safe enough; she Mked 
me how I came by it; and she said she had a great mind 
to make me give an account of myself. [Exit Servant* 

3far. Ha! ha! ha! They're safe however. What an 
unaccountable set of beings have we got amongst! This 
little bar-mdd though runs in my head most strangely, 
and drives out the absurdities of all the rest of the family. 
She's mine ! she must be mine, or I'm greatly mistaken. 
Enter Hastings. 

Hast, Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell her that I fai- 
tended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. Marlow 
here, and in spirits too ! 

Mar, Give me joy, Grcorge! Crown me, shadow m» 
with laurels! Well, George, after all, we modest fellowi 
don't want for success among the women. 

//as/. Some women, you mean. But what success has 
your honour's modesty been crowned with now, that it 
grows so insolent upon us? 

Mar, Didn't you see the tem^V\Tv^» \m'diL> \v«^^, \S«tl€ 
thing, tiiat runs about the house m^ «.\jwm3[i Wl V«^\ft 
itM girdle? 
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HasL Well, and what tiien? 
. Mar* She*s mine, yon rqgue you. Sudi fire, indi mo- 
tion, such eyes, such lips — but, egad! she would not le^- 
me kiss them though. 

Hoit, But are you so sure, so very sure of her? 

Mar, Why, man, she talked of shewing me her work 
dbove stairs, and I am to i^prpve the pattern. 

Hatu But how. can you, Charles, go about to rob a wo- 
man of her honour? 

Mar, Pshaw! pshaw! we all know the honour pf th« 
bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob her, ttfke my 
word for it; there's nothing in this house^^I ahan't ho- 
nestly pay for. 

Hast, I believe the girl has virtue^ 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man in th* 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, I hope^ of the cadcet I sent 
you to lock up? It's in safety? 

Mar, Tes, yes; it's safe enougli. I hate taken care of 
it. But how could you think the seat of • post-coach at 
an inn-door a place of safety? Ah, numskuU! I h^va 
taken better precautions for you, than yoft did yourself-^ 
J have— 

Hast, What? 

Mar, I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hast, To the hmdlady! 

Mar, The landlady. 

Hast. You did! 

Mar, I did. She's to be aaswersble for its forthcom- 
ing, you know. 

Hast, Yes; shell bring it forth with a witness. 

Mar. Wasn't I right? I beUtev^ ^<va'^ liS^cmi.'^^^ 
Bctaf prudently upon this occasion. 
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Hast, [A$ide^ He must nol see my aneannesB. 

Mar, You seem a little disoonoerled tiioiigli, mcUunbi 
Sure nodiing has happened? 

Hatt, No» nothing. Never was in better spirits m il 
my life. And so you left it with the landlady, who^ lo 
doubt, very readily undertocA the charge? 

Mar, Rather too readily. For she not only kept thi 
casket, but through her great precaution, was going tt 
keep the messenger too. Ha! ha ! ha ! 

Sast, He! he! he! They're safe however. 

Mar, As a guinea in a miser's purse. 

Bast, [Aside,'] So now all hopes of fortune are at a 
end, and we must set off without it. [To hwm,'] Well, 
Charles, 1*11 leave you to your meditations on the pretty 
bar-maid, and, he! he! he! may you be as successful fx 
yourself as you have been for me. [EsaU 

Mar, Thank ye, George! I ask no more. Hal ha! ha! 
Enter Hakdcastue. 

Hard, I no longer know my own house. It's tuned 
all topsy-turvy. 'His servants have got drunk alxeady. 
I'll bear it no longer; and yet, from my respect for his 
father, I'll be calm, [To bim^] Idr. Marlow, your serrant 
I*m your very humble servant. [Bowing hm, 

Mar, Sir, your humble servant. [Jside,] What's to be 
the wonder now? 

Hard. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, tar, that no 
man alive ought to be more welcome than your father's 
son, sir. I hope you think so? 

Mar, I do, firom my soul, sir. I don't want much en- 
treaty. I generally make my father's son welcome where- 
£rer he goes, 
JSTarA I believe you do, Ctcnam^ w«A,«t. ^vkX^t^u^M^ 
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I say nothing to your oMm conduct* that of your senrants 
is insufferable. Their manner of drinking is setting • 
very bad example in this house, I assure you. 

Mar, I protest, my veiy good sir, that is no fault of 
mine. If they don't drink as they ought, they are to 
blame. I ordered them not to spare the cellar. I did, I 
assure you. \To the iide tcene,] Here, let one of my 
servants come up. [To Mm.] My positive directions were, 
that as I did not drink myself, they should make up for 
jny deficiencies below. 

Hard, Then they had your orders for what they do! 
I*m satisfied! 

Mar. They had, I assure you. You shall hear from 
.one of themselves. 

Enter Sxrvant, drunk. 

Mar. You, Jeremy ! come forward, sirrah ! What were 
ffiy orders? Were you not told to drink freely, and call 
for what you thought fit, for the good of the house? 

Hard, [Aside.] I begin to lose my patience. 

Jer* Please your honour, liberty and Fleet-street for 
«verl Though I am but a servant , I*m as good as an- 
other man. I'll drink for no man before supper, sir, 
dam'me! Good liquor will sit upon a good supper, but a 
good supper will not sit upon —hiccup —upon my con- 
science, sir. 

Mar. You sec, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk 
as he can possibly be. I don't know what you*d have 
more, unless you'd have the poor devil soused in a beer- 
barrel. 

Hard. Zounds! he*ll drive me distracted, if I contain 
myself any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir, I have submitted 
to your insolence for more than ioxnXiCASxv «»^^ ^*is.^v^ 

S o9. 
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likelihood of its coming to an end. I*m now resdred 
to be roaster herci dr, and I desiro that you and yoor 
drunken pack may leave my house directly. 

Mar. Leave your house! — Sure yon jeat^ my good 
fHend ! What, when Fm doing what I can to please you? 

ffard. I tell you, ar, you don't please me; so I desiie 
you'll leave my house. 

Mar» Sure you cannot be serious? at this time o'nfgli^ 
and such a night? Ton only mean to banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I*m serious! and, now that mj 
pas^ons are roused, I say, this house is mine, sir; tfaii 
house is mine, and I command you to leave it directly. 

Mar. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. I shanlt sdt 
a step, I assure you. [In a serious tone."] This your 
house, fellow! It's my house. This is my house. Mine, 
while I choose to stay. What right have you to bid me 
to leave this house, sir! I never met with such impu- 
dence, curse me, never in my whole life befbre. 

Hard. Nor I, confound me, if ever I did. To come to 
my house, to call for what he likes, to turn me out of my 
own chair, to insult the family, to order his servants to 
get drunk, and then to tell me, "This house is mine, sir." 
By all that's impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha! ha! ha! 
Pray, sir [bantering,] as you take the house, what think 
you of taking the rest of the furniture? There's a pair of 
silver candlesticks, and there's a fire-screen, and here's a 
pair of brazen-nosed beUows; perhaps you may take a 
fancy to them? 

Mar. Bring me your bill, sir; bring me your biH and 
let's make no more words about it; 
^ard. There are a set of ^liiiis Vso. ''WVm^ VV&s^^^ 
of the jRake'a IVogreift for 70x11 owii w^vcxxnsav'! 
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Mar. Bring me your bill, I say; and I'll leave you and 
your infernal house directly. 

Hard* Then there's a mahogany table, that you may 
see your own face in. 

Mar. My bill, I say. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your own par- 
ticular slumbers, after a hearty meaL 

Mar, Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and let's hear 
no more on't. 

Hard. Young man, young man ! from your father's 
letter to me, I was taught to expect a well-bred, modest 
man as a visiter here; but now I find him no better than 
a coxcomb and a bully; but he will be down here pre« 
sently, and shall hear more of it. [ExU» 

Mar. How's this! Sure I have not mistaken the house! 
Every thing looks like an inn. llie servants cry, coming. 
The attendance is awkward; the bar-maid too to attend ua. 
But she's here, and will further inform me. Whither so 
fast, child? A word with you. 

Enter Miss HARDCAsn^i. 

Mist Hard. Let it be short then, I'm in a hurry. 
\jiside.] I believe he begins to find out his mistakfy but 
it's too soon quite to undeceive him. 

Mar. Pray, child, answer me one question. "What are 
you, and what may your business in this house be? 

Miss Hard, A relation of the fiunily, air. 

Mar. What, a poor relation? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir; a poor relation appointed to keep 
ihe keys, and to see that the guests vrant nothing in my 
power to give them. 

Mar, That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

iOtsHard, Inn! O U\---YniaX\nav^\^dQ3&VA. ^"sqe^ 
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head? One of the best families in the county kcepil 
inn! Ha! ba! ha! old Mr. Hardcastle's house labm! I 

Mmr. Mr. Hardcastle*s hous^! I^ this Mr. HardaiilA| 
houses child? 

3/tM Hard. Ay, sure. Whose else should it be? 

Mar. So then all*s out, and I have been damiMhifl 
imposed on. O, confound my stu[Md head! I shall hi | 
laughed at over the whole towi|« I shall be stuck npn | 
caricatura in all the print-shop8. The DuUisdmo Mm* \ 
aronu To mistake this house of aU others for an in^ ' 
and my father's old friend for an inn-ke^ier! Whaii ' 
swaggering puppy must he take ma for! What a siUy 
puppy do I find myself! There again, may I be banged, 
my dear, but I mistook you for the bar-maid* 

Mist Hard. Dear me ! dear me! I*m sore there's no- 
thing in my behaviour to put me on a level vrith one of 
that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was (n for a 
list of blunders, and could not help making you a sub- 
scriber. My stupidity saw every thing the vrrong way. 
I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and your simpli* 
city for allurement. But it*s over— this house I no 
more show my face in. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, I've done nothing to disoblige 
you. I'm sure X should be sorry to affront any gentle-, 
man who has been so polite, and said so many civil thiogs 
to mc. I'm sure I should be sorry {pretending to cry] 
if he left the family upon my account. J'm %wtltT should 
bp sorry people said any thing amiss, since I have no for- 
tune but my character. 

Max. [Asidcl By heaven, she weeps ! This is the first 
BArk of tenderness I teyer bad tcom ^modtssX'NOTsyQxi^ ^tA 
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it touches me. [To her,] Excuse me, my lovely girl, you 
are the only part of the faikiily I leave with reluctance. 
But to "be plain with you, the difference of our birth, for- 
tune, and education, makes an honourable connexion im« 
possible; and I can never harbour a thought of sedudng 
simplicity that trusted in my honour ; of bringing ruin 
upon one, whose only fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard. [Jtide*'] Generous man! | now begin to 
admire him. [To him.] But I am sure my family is as 
good as Miss Hardcastle*s, and though I*m poor, that> 
no great misfortune to a contented mind; and, until this 
moment, I never thought that it was bad to want fortune. 

Mar. And why now, my pretty simpliciQr? 

Miss Hard, Because it puts me at a distimce from oue^ 
that if I had a thousand pounds, I would give it all to. 

Mar, [Aside,] This simplicity bewitches me so, that if 
I stay, Tm undone, I must n^ake one bold effort, and 
leave her. [To her,] Your partiality in my favour, my 
dear, touches me most sensibly, and were I to live for 
xnyself alone, I could easily fix my choice. But I owe 
too much to the opinion of the world, too mych to the 
authority of a father, so that— «I can scarcely speak it — it 
affects me. Farewell! [Exil^ 

Mis* Hard, I never knew half his merit till now. He 
shall not go if I have power or art to detain him. I*U 
ttill preserve the character in which I stooped to conqiierg 
but will undeceive my papa, who perhaps will laugh him 
out of his resolution. [£xit^ 

Enter Tont, Miss Neville. 

Tonif, Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. 
I have done my duty. She has got the jewels again, that*$ 
a sure thing; but she believes it w«i& «iV v^ isSahsk.^ ^*^ 
gervaats. 
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ikftif Nev. But, my dear cousin, suns you won't fonih i 
us in this distress. If she in the least suspects that I m\ 
going off, I diall certainly be locked up, or sent to mj I 
aunt Pedigree's, which is ten times worse. 

Tontf. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are danmed fatd 
things. But what can I do? I have got you a pair of I 
horses that will fly like Whistlejacket; and I*m sure you 
can't say but I have courted you nicely before her &a. 
Here she comes, we must court a bit or two more, for 
fear she should suspect us. 

[They retxre^ and teem t9jMk, 
Enter Mrs. HAaDCAsruc. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. 
But my son tells me it was all a mistake of the sertants. 
I shan't be easy, however, till they are fairly married, and 
then let her keep her own fortune. But what do I seel 
fondling together as I'm alive. I never saw Tony so 
sprightly before. Ah! have I caught you my pretty dova! 
What, billing, exchanging stolen glances and bndLen mur- 
murs. Ah! 

Tony, As for murmurs, mother,* we grumble a little 
now and then, to be sure. But there's no love lost be- 
tween us. 

^frs. Hard, A mere sprinkUng, Tony, upon the f^asKt 
•nly to make it bum brighter. 

JMiss Nev, Cousin Tony promises to give us more of 
his company at home. Indeed, he shan't leave us any 
more. It won't leave us, cousin Tony, will it? 

Tony, O, it is a pretty creature! No, I'd sooner leave 
my horse in a pound, than leave you when you smik up- 
mn one so. Your langli makes '^ou «o becoming, 
•^fui Nw. AgreealAe co\MMk\ 'WViocwB.\i€i^%ftiBDMtt% 
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. that natoral humour, tliat pleasant, broad, red, thought* 
less, [piutihg Hit cheek] ah! it*8 a bold face. 

Mrs. Hard. Pretty innocence! 

Tony. Vm sure I always loved cousin Con's hazle eye% 
and her pretty long fingers, that she twists this way and 
that, over the haspicolls, like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hard. Ah! he would charm the bird from the 
tree. I was never so happy before. My boy takes after 
his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, my 
dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. Tou shall have 
them. Isn*t he a sweet boy, my dear? «Tou shall be 
married to-morrow, and well put off the rest of his educa- 
tion, like Mr. Drowsy*s sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 
Enter Diooort. 

Dig. Where's the 'squire? I have got a letter for your 
worship. 

Tontf, Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters 
first. 

Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 

Toni/. Who does it come from? 

Dig. Your worship nmn ask that o' the letter itself. 

Tony. I could wish to know, though [turning the let* 
tcry and gazing on it.] 

Miss Niev. [Aside,] Undone! undone! A letter to him 
from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, 
we are ruined for ever. 1*11 keep her employed a little if 
1 can. [ To Mrs. Hardcastle.] But I have not told you, 
madam, of my cousin's smart answer just now to Mr. 
Marlow. We so laughed.— You must linow, madam.—. 
This way a little, for he must not hear us. [They confer. 

Tony. [Still gaxing.] A damned cramped piece of pen- 
ttuuish^ as ever I saw in my ^e. 1 cvci x^.*^ ^<s>ax ^x>kx 
kuad very welL But liere tJbftt© aro ^mOki \>axk.^«^ «»^ 
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ihanlu, and dashes, thmt one can acaice t^ the hetdfi«| 
the tail. **To Anthony Luiiqpkui» Eaqnire.*' It*sfB|l 
odd: I can read the outside of my letteis, where my onl 
name is, well enough; but when I conne to open it, i£i\ 
all — Inixs. That's hard, very hard; for the inside of lhi| 
letter u always the cream oi the corre^>oiidence. 

^frs. Hard. Ha! ha! ha! Very well, very wdL Ad ] 
10 my son was too hard for the philosopher. 

Mts Niev. Tes, madam; but you must hear the nd, 
madam. A little more this way, or he may hear us. ToaH 
hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs, Hard. He seems strangely puzzled now himsdfl 
methinks. 

Tony. [SUai gaziTig."] A damned up and down hand, 
as if it was disguised in liquor. [ReeuUng.] ''Dear sir,**— 
ay, that's that. Then there's an M, and a T, and Ui S; 
but whether the next be an izzard, or an R, confound me, 
I cannot telL 

Mrs. Hard. What's that, my dear? Can I giTC you 
any assistance? 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads 
a cramp hand better than J* [^Twitching the tetter Jrcm 
him.'\ Do you know who it is from? 

Tony. Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger the feeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay, so it is, {pretending to read)^ Dear 
squire, hoping that you're in health, as I am at tbu 
present, the gentlemen of the Shake^bag club has cut 
the gentlemen of the Goose-green quite out of feather. 
The odds — um-— odd battle — um — rlong fighting — um— > 
here, here, it's all about cocks and fighting; it's of no 
consequence; here, put it up, put it up. 

[T/iriMtiJig the crumpled Icllcr upon. Kvnu 
Tony. But I tell you. nusa, W% ot aft. V5^^ cot««^.«^ 
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in the world. I would not lose the rest of it for » 
guinea. Here mother, do you make it out. Of no con- 
sequence ! [Givmg Mrs. Hardcastle the letter, 

Mrs, HartU How's this? [reada.'] "Dear 'squire^ Fm 
now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and pair, 
at the bottom of the garden, but I find my horses yet un-^ 
able to perform the journey. I expect you'll assist us with 
a pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Despatch is ne- 
cessary, as the hag" (ay the hag,) "your mother, will 
otherwise suspect us. Tours, Hastings." Grant me pa- 
tience! I shall run dbtracted! My rage choaks me! 

Mi&s Nev, I hope, madam, you'll suspend your resent- 
ment for a Ibw moments, and not impute to me any im- 
pertinence, or sinister design, that belongs to another. 

Mrs, Har(i.[Courtesying veri^hw.] Fine spoken madam; 
you are most miraculously polite and engaging, and quite 
the very pink of courtesy and circumspection, madam. 
[Changing her tone,] And you, you great ill-fashioned . 
oaf, with scarce sense enough to kieep your mouth shut. 
Were you too joined against me? But 1*11 defeat all youv 
plots in a moment. As for you, madam, since you have 
got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to dis-y 
appoint them. So, if you please, instead of running a- 
way vnth your spark, prepare this very moment to run 
off with me. Tour old aunt Pedigree will keep you se- 
cure, 1*11 warrant me. Tou too, sir, may mount your 
horse, and guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Ro- 
ger, Diggory ! I'll show you that I wish you better than 
you do yourselves. [ExU. 

Miss Nev, So nxtw I'm completely mined. 

Tony Ay, that's a snre thing. 

^iss Nevm What better could be eiv^«cXft^^TnRSL>^^ 



Enter Hastikc 

ffast. So, sir, I find by my ser\'ai 
my letter, and betrayed us. Was 1 
gentleman? 

Tony. Here*8 another. Ask Mi 

you. Ecod, it was her doing, not 

Enter Marlot 

Mar, So I have been finely us 
Rendered contemptible, driven into 
insulted, laughed at. 

Tony* IIere*s another. We shi 
broke loose presently. 

MisB Ntv, And there, sir, is the 
tre all owe every obligation. 

Mar. What can I say to him? i 
whose ignorance and age are a pro 

Hast. A poor contemptible boob; 
grace correction. 

Miss Nev. Tct, with cunning; a 
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Jleut. Tortured as I am with m^ own disappc^iitments^ 
lA this a time for explanations? It is not fHendly, Mr« 
Marlow. 

Mar* But, sir — 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mis* 
take, till it was too late to undeceive yoii. 
Enter S^ryamt. 

Ser, My mistress desires youll get ready immediately, 
madam. The horses are putting to. Tour hat and things 
are in the next room. We are to go thirty miles before 
morning. Exit Servant. 

Miss Nev, Well, well; 111 come presently. 

Mar, [ To Hastings*] Was it well done, sir, to assist 
in rendering me ridiculous? to hang me out for the scorn 
of all my acquaintance? Depend upon it, sir* I shall ex- 
pect an explanation. 

Hast, Was it well done, sir, since you are upon that 
subject, to deliver what I entrusted to yourself, to the 
care of another, sir? 

Miss Nev* Mr. Hastings, Mr. Marlow, why will you 
increase my distress by this groundless dispute? I im- 
plore, I entreat you — 

Enter Servant, 

Ser, Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 

[J^aar Servant, 

Miss Nev, I come. Plray be pacified. If I leave you 
thus I shall die with apprehension. 
Enter Servant. 

Sfr, Your fan, mufii and gloves, madam. The horses 
are waiting. 

Miss Nev, O, Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a scene 
of coDstraiat and ill-nature Ues brfcnte m^ \tdl «Mfc *^ 



4t 



esteem for me that I think, that I am su 
oonstancy for three years will but incrc 
of onr fbture connexion. If — 

Mr$, Hard. lWUhin.'\Wa» Neyillej 
Constance, I say! 
m\ Miss Nev. Tm coming. Well, con 

constancy is the word. 

HasU My heart! how can I suppo 
near happiness, and such happiness! 

Mar, \^To Tony.] You see now, yoi 
effects of your folly. What might be : 
IS here disappointment, and even distr 
Tony. [From a reverie.] Ecod! I ha 
i4 iri' Tour hands. Yours, and yours, my 

'•■ 3^1:. boots there^ ho! Meet me two houn 

tom of the garden ; and if you don*t fi 
a more good-natured fellow than yc 
give you leave to take my b^st horse 
intn the bargain. Come alon^. My 
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and the young *squire irent on horseback. They're tlnrty 
miles off by this time. 

ffast* Then all my hopes are over. 

Ser. Tes, sir. Old Sir ChiUrles is arrived. He and the 
old gentleman of the house have been laughiiig at Mr. 
Marlow*8 mistake, this half hour. They are coming this 
way. 

Hast* Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruit- 
less appointment at the bottom of the garden. This h 
about the time. [£!sr^. 

Enter Sir Charlbs and Hardcastle. 

Hard, Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone in which he 
lent forth his sublime commands. 

Sir Char. And the reserve with which I suppose he 
treated all your advances. 

Hard, And yet he might have seen something in me 
above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir Char. Yes, Dick; but he mistook you for an un- 
common inn-keeper, ha! ha! ha! 

Hard. Well, I*m in too good spirits to think of anj 
thing butt joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our 
families will make our personal friendships hereditary; 
and though my daughter's fortune is but small — 

Sir Char. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me? 
"My son is possessed of more than a competence already, 
and can want nothing but a good and virtuous girl to 
share his happiness, and increase it. If diey like each 
other, as you say they do 

Hard. If, man ! I tell you they do like each other. My 
daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir Char. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, yoit 
luiow. 
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Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the wannest mm* 
tier myself; and here he comes to put you out of jod 
ifsy I warrant hun. 

Enter Mablow. 

Mar. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my 
•trange conduct. I can scarce reflect on my insoleDCt 
without confusion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too gravely. An 
hour or two*s laughing with my daughter will set all to 
rights again. She*ll never like you the worse for it 

Mar. Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbatioo. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marioir; 
if I am not deceived, you have something more than ap- 
probation thereabouts. You take me. 

Mar. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy, I*m an old fellow, and know what's 
what, as well as you that are younger. I know whathai 
past between you; but mum. 

Mar. Sure, sir, nothing has past between us but tlia 
most profound respect on my side, and the most distant 
reserve on hers. You don*t think, sir, that my impa* 
dence has been past upon all the rest of the fiunily? 

Hard. Impudence! No, I don*t say that — not quite 
impudence — though girls like to be played with, and 
rumpled a little too, sometimes. But she has told no 
tales, I assure you. 

Mar. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. Well, well; I like modesty in its place well 
enough. But this is over acting, young gentleman. 
You may be open. Your father and I will like you the 
better for it. 
Mar. May I die, ar, il 1 «n« 
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Hard. I tell you, she don't dislike you; and as I'm 
sure you like he r 

Afar. Dear, sir— I protest, si r ■ ^ 

Hard. I see no reason why you should net be joined 
as fast as the {larson can tie you. 

Mar, But hear me, si r 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I admire it—* 
every moment's delay wHl be doing mischief; so ■■ 

Mar. But Why won't you hear me? By all that'a 
just and true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest 
mark of my attachment, or even the most distant hint to 
suspect me of affection. We had but one interview, and 
that was formal, modest, apd uninterestingi 

Hard. [Aside.] Tlii»fellow's formal modest impudenca 
is beyond bearing. 

Sir CItar. And you never grasped her hand| or made 
any protestations? 

Mar. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in obe-i 
dience to your commands. I saw the lady without emo- 
tion, and parted without reluctance. I hope you'll exact 
no farther ^proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from leav- 
ing a house in which I suffer so many mortifications. 

{Exit. 

Sir Char. I'm astonidied at the ur of sincerity with 
which he parted. 

Hard. And I'm astonished at the deliberate intrepidii^ 
ty of his assurance. 

Sir Char. I dare pledge my life and honour upon hit 
truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter; and I would stake 
my happiness upon her veracity. 
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Enter Miss HAmscAktUBi 

Hard, Kate, come hither, child. Answer us anoadf 
fend without resenre; has Mr. Marlow made yon uj 
professions of love and affection? 

Miss Hard. The question is very abrupt^ sir! Sot 
since you require unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 

Hard. [To Sir Charles.] You see. 

«SitV Char. And pray, madam, have you and my sob 
had more than one interview? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, several. 

Hard. [To Sir Charles.] You see^ 

Sir Char. But did he profess any attadimoit? 

Miss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Char. Did he talk of love? 

Miss Hard. Much, sir. 

Sir Char. Amazing! And all this formally? 

Miss Hard. Formally, 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Sir Char. And how did he behave, madam? 

Miss Hard. As most profest admirers do. Said somt 
civil things of my face, talked much of his want of me- 
rit, and the greatness of mine; mentioned his heart, gave 
ft short tragedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Char. Now I'm perfectly convinced, indee> I 
know his conversation among women to be modest and 
submissive. This forward canting ranting nuumerby no 
means describes him ; and, I am confident, he never sil 
for the picture. 

Miss Hard. Tlien what, sir, if I should convince you 
to your face of my sincerity? If you and my papa, in 
about half an hour, will place yourselves behind ttiat 
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waeeOf yoa. shall hear him declare his passion to me ia 
penon* 

Sir Char. Agreed! And if I find him what you des* 
cribe, all my happiness in him must have an end. [Exitm 
Mm Hard, And if you don't fi nd him what I describe 
-^I fear my happiness must never have a beginning. 

[ExeunL 
Scene changes to the back tf a Gardeiu 
Enter Hastikos. 
Hast. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow 
who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. He ne* 
ver intended to be punctual, and I'U wait no longer. 
What do I tee! It is he! and perhaps with news of my 
Constance. 

Enter Tomr, booted and spattered. 
Hast, My honest 'squire! I now find you a man of 
your word. This looks like friendship. 

Tony, Ay, I*m your firiend, and the best friend yoa 
have in the world, if you knew but alL This riding by 
night, by the by, is cursedly tiresome. It has shook me 
worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hast. But how ? Where did you leave your fellow- 
travellers ? are they in safety? are they housed? 

T}}ny. Five and twenty miles in two hours and a-half, is 
no such bad driving. The poor beasts have smoked for 
it: rabbit me, but I*d rather ride forty miles after a foz» 
than ten vnth such varment. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies? t 
die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave them, 
but where I found them. 
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Ton^. Riddle me thia, tbcn. What's that goes rami 
the house, and round the house, and never touches tbi 
house? 

Ha$t. Ym still astray. 

Tofijf. Why that's it, mon. I have led them astrpf. 
By jingo, there's not a pond or a slough within five inila 
of the place but they can tell the taste oC 

Hast, ^a! ha! hal I understand; you took them iiht 
round, while they supposed themselve» going forwsr^ 
and so you have at last brought thena home again. 

Tony. Y()u shall hear. I first took thena down Fef 
therbed*lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. I then 
rattled them crack over the stones of Up-and-down Hill— 
I then introduced them to the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath; 
and from that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them 
in the horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hast, But no accident, I hope. 

Tony, No, no. Only mother is confoundedly firigh- 
tcned. She thinks herself forty miles o£El She's sick of the 
journey, and the cattle can scarce crawl. So if your own 
horses be ready, you may whip off with cousin, and I'U 
be bound that no soul here can budge a ft>ot to follow you. 

Hast, My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Ay, now its dear friend, noble 'squire. Just 
now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me through the guts. 
Damn your way of fighting, I say. After we take a 
knock in this part of the country, we kiss and be fiiends. 
But if you had run me durough the guts, then I should 
be dead, and you might go kiss the hangman. 

Hait, The rebuke is just But I must hasten to re- 
Ueve Miss Neville; i£ "youVec^ VK^ (AdL\w^ voii^UiYed, I 
promise to take care of ^a -joun^ QikR« \B»a H«i;di^3u 
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Tony. Never fear me. Here she ccmies. Vanish. 
She's got from the pond, and draggled up to the waist 
like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. HAancAsriK. 

Mrs. Hard, Oh, Tony, I'm killed* Shook. Battered 
to death. I shall never survive it. That last jolt that 
laid us against the quickset hedge has done my business. 

Tony, Alack, mamma, it was all your own £iult. You 
would be for running away by night without knowing 
one inch of the way. 

Mrs, Hard, I wish we were at home again. I never 
met so many accidents in so short a journey. Drenched 
in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, 
* jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our way. Where- 
abouts do you think we are, Tony? 

Tony, By my guess, we should come upon Crack* 
skull common, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs, Hard. O lud! O lud! The most notorious spot 
in all the country. We only want a robbery to make a 
complete night on*t. 

Tony, Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid. Two 
of the five that kept here arc hanged, and the other three 
may not find us. Don't be afraid. Is that a man that's 
galloping behind us? No; it's only a tree. Don't be 
afraid. 

Mrs, Hard, The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony, Da you see any thing like a black hat moving 
behind the thicket? 

Mrs, Hard, O death! 

Tony, No, its only a cow. Don't be afraid, mamma; 
don't be afraid. 

Mrs, Hard. As I'm alivei^Toirf, 1 ««« «^isA;&.^»aSv\s% 
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towards us. Ah! I*m sure on*t. If he ptrcdves us n 
are undone. 

Tony* [Jnde.] Father-in-law, by all that's unluckji 
come to take one of his night walks. [ To her,] Ah, its s 
highwayman with pistols as long as my arm. A damned 
ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs, Hard. Good Heaven defend us! He i^proacfaci 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket* and leave 
me to manage him. If there be any danger, 1*11 e^n^ 
and cry hem. When I cough, be sure to keep dose. 

[Mrs, HardcaUU hides behind a tree in the back tcem» 
Enter Hakdcastlk. 

Hard. I*m mistaken, or I heard Toices of people is 
want of help. Oh, Tony, is that you ? I did not expect 
you so soon back. Are your mother and her chaige in 
safety? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree's. Hem. 

Mrs. Hard, [from behind.] Ah, death! I find there's 
danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours; sure's that too 
much, my youngster. 

Tont/. Stout horses and willing minds make short jour- 
neys, as they say. Hem. 

Mrs. Hard, [from behind.] Sure he'll do the dear boy 
no harm. 

Hard. But I heard a voice here; I should be glad to 
know from whence it came. 

Tout/. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was say- 
tng that forty miles i j four hours was very good gcnng. 
Hem. As to be sure it was. Hem. I have got a sort 
bf cold by being out in the air. We'll go in, if you please. 
flem. 

Hard. But if you laSked to ^cwws^, l«a^^i«fc« 
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ftwer yoarself. I'm certain I heard two voices, and am 
resolved [rauing his voice] to find the other out. 

Mrs, Hard, [From behiruL] Oh! he*8 coming to find 
me out. Oh! 

Tony, What need you go, sir, if I tell you. Henu 

1*11 lay down my life for the truth — ^hem — 1*11 tell you 

•U, sir — [Detaining him. 

Hard^ I tell you, I will iigt be detained. J insist on 

seeing. It's in vain to expect 1*11 believe yop. 

Mrs. Hard. [Running forward frotn hehind*'\ O lud! 
he'll murder my poor boy, my dailing. Here, good gen- 
tleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, my 
life, but spare that young gentleman, spare my child, if 
• you have any mercy. 

Hard. My wife ! as I'm a Christian. From whence 
can she come ; or what does she mean? 

Mrs. Hard, [kneiling.] Take compassion on us, good 
Mr. Highwayman. Take our money, our watches, all 
we have, but spare our lives: We will never bring you 
tcx justice, indeed we won't, good Mr^ Highwayman. 

Hard. I believe the woman's out of her senses. What, 
1>orothy, don't you know me? 

Mrs. Hard. Mr. Hardcastle, as I'm alivt! My fears 
blinded me. But who, my dear, could have expected to 
meet you here, in this frightful place, so far from home? 
What has brought you to follow us? 

jfiford. Sure^ Dorothy, you have not lost your wits? 
So in from home^ when you are within forty yards of 
your own door! [To him.] This is one of your old tricks, 
jrou grKdcas rogue you. [To her.] Don't you know the 
gate, and the mulberry-tree; and don't you remember the 
baise-pond, my dear? 
Y^ JSard. Yee, I ^hall rmeiribQC iSaft Yk»tife-v»^^ ^ 
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long as I live; I have caught my death in it. [2\» Tony.] 
And it is to you, you graceless varlet, I owe all this! Ill 
teach you to abuse your mother, I wilL 

2\my.£cod, mother, all the parish say you have spoiled 
me; and so you may take the fruits on't. 

Mrs. Hard, 1*11 spoil you, I wilL 

[Follows him off the stage. RA. 

Hard. There's morality, however, in his reply. [EA 

Enter Hastings and Miss Nxvzua 

Hast<, My dear Constance, why will you delibemte thus? 

If we delay a moment, all is lost for ever. Pluck up > 

little resolution, and we shall soon be out of the read^ of 

her malignity. I 

Miss Kev. I find it impossible. My q^iirits are so sunk ' 
vrith the agitations I have suffered, that I am unable to 
face any new danger. Two or three years* patieiice will 
at last crown us with happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than inoonstfltncj. 
Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our happiness firom 
this very moment. Perish fortune! Love and content 
will increase what we possess beyond a monarch's reve- 
nue. Let me prevail ! 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings) no. Phidenoe once 
more comes to my relief, and I will obey its Hirtat^r In 
the moment of passion fortune may be despise^ but it 
ever produces a lasting repentance. I*m resolved to applj 
to Mr. Hardcastle*s compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But though he had the will, he has not the 
power to relieve you. 

Miss Nev. But he has influence, and upon that I aai i 
resolved to rely, | 

Hast. IhavexioVkope&. 1Bu\.%mc»lwvv*4A,\\B»*. 
•^uctantl^ obey yoo. \3Bwbw*- 
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Seme ehamget* 

Enter Sir Chaklss and Mxa Haxdcawtle, 

Sir Ckar* What a sitiiation am I in! If what you say 
appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If what he says be 
true, I shall then lose one, that, of all others, I| most 
wished for — a daughter. 

Miss Hard, I am proud of your approbation; and to 
show I merit it, if you place yourselves as I directed, you 
shall hear his explicit declaration. But he comes. 

Sir Char. 1*11 go to your father, and keep him to the 
appointment. [Exit Sir Charles^ 

Enter Maklow. 

Har. Though prepared for setting out, I come once 
more to take leave, nor did I, tiU this moment, know the 
pain I feel in the separation^ 

Mss Hard [In her own natural manner*] 1 believe 
these sufferings cannot be very great, sur, which you can 
so easily remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, might 
lessen your uneasiness^ by showing the little value of what 
you now think proper to regret. 

Har, [Aside,] This girl every moment improves upon 
me. [ To herJ] It must not be, madam* I have already 
trifled too long with my heart. My very pride begins to 
submit to my passion. The disparity of education and 
fortune^ the anger of a parent, and the contempt of my 
equals, begin to lose tfaeur weight; and nothing can restore 
me to myself, but this painfiil effort of resolution* 

Miss Hard, Ihen go^ sir; 111 uige nothing more to 
detain you. Though my family be as good as hers you 
came down to viut, and my education, I hope^ not in- 
ferior, wh|t are these advantages without equal affluencftt 
1 miistmnain contented iidik ite ^^^i^o^ ^>B^S;^^ 
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imputed merit; I must have only the mockery of your ad- 
dresses, while all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 

Enter Habdcastlx and Sir CflARucs fixna bdiind. 

Sir Char. Here, behind this screen. 

Hard, Ay, ay, make no noise. 1*11 engage my Kate 
covers him with confusion at last. 

Mar. By heavens, madam, fortune was eyer my small- 
est consideration. Tour beauty at first caught my eye; 
for who .. Ud sec that without emotion? But every mo- 
ment that I converse with you, steals in some new graee^ 
heightens the picture, and gives it stronger expression. 
What at first seemed rustic plainness, now appears refined 
simplicity. What seemed forward assurance, now strike 
me as the result of courageous innocence and consdoai 
virtue. 

Sir Char. What can it mean? He amazes me! 

Hard. I told you how it would be. Hush! 

Mar. I am now determined to stay, madam; and I 
have too good an opinion of my father's discernment, 
when he sees you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miss Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot de- 
tain you. Do you think I could suffer a connexion, in 
which there is the smallest room for repentance? Do yoa 
think I would take the mean advantage of a transient 
passion, to load you with confusion? Do you think I 
could ever relish that happiness, which was acquired by 
lessening yours? 

Har. By all that's good, I can have no hiqipiness but 
what's in your power to grant me. Nor shall I ever M 
, but in not \ia\mg «fecn. -^wm fnecvN&VM^Qm. I 
, efcn coDkrary to ^^out NnsSD»ft\ vu^ ^Qooo^ Y^ 
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should persist to shun me, I will make my respectful as* 
siduities atone for the levity of my past conduct. 

Mist Hard. Sir, I must entreat yeull desist. As our 
acquaintance began, so let it end, in indifference. I 
might have given an hour or two to levity; but seriously, 
Mr, Marlow, do you think I could ever submit to a con« 
nezion where I must appear mercenary, and you impru- 
dent? Do you think I could ever catch at the confident 
addresses of a secure admirer? 

Mar, [Xheeling.] Does this look like security? Does 
this look like confidence? No, madam, every moment 
that shows me your merit, only serves to increase my dif- 
fidence and confusion. Here let me continue-^ — r- 

Sir Char, I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, 
how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indifference, 
your uninteresting conversation? 

Hard, Your cold contempt; your formal interview? 
What have you to say now? 

Mar, That I'm all amazement! What can it mean? 

Hard, It means that you can say and unsay things at 
pleasure. That you can address a lady in private, and 
deny it in public; that you have one story for us, and 
another for my daughter! 

Mar, Daughter! — This lady your dau^ter! 

Hard Yes, sir, my only daughter. My Kate^ whose 
else should she be? 

Har. Oh, the devil! 

Mits Hard, Yes, sir, t^ very identical tall, squinting 
lady you were pleased to take me for, [caurtesifing] she 
that you addressed as the mild, modesty sentimental man 
of gravity, and tl^ bold, forwajnd, Agreeable Rftttle of t^if 
ladies' club. Ha! h^! ha! 
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Mar, Zounds, there*s no bearing this; it*s worse tbn 
death. 

Miss Hard, In which of your character8» sir, will yoo 
give us leave to address you? As tiie faltering gentfe- 
man, with looks on the ground, thfit speaks just to bi 
heard, and hates hypocrisy; or the loud confident CRi- 
tore, that keeps it up with Mrs. Mantrap and old Wa 
Biddy Buckskin, till three In the morning? Ha! ha! ht! 

Mar, O, curse oh my noisy head! I nerer attempted 
to be impudent ye^ that I was not taken down. I nmt 
be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, bttt you shall noL 
I see it was all a mistake, and I*m rejoiced to find it 
You shall not, sir, I tell you. I knowshe*ll forgive you. 
Won*t you forgive him, Kate? We'll all forgive yoa. 
Take courage, man. 

[Tkei/ retire, she tormenting him to the back scene, 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastlx and Tont. 

Mrs. Hard, So, so, they're gone off. Let them go» I 
care not. 

Hard. Who gone? 

Mrs. Hard, My dutifld niece and her gentleman, Mr* 
Hastings, from town. He who came down with oor 
modest visiter here. 

Sir Char, Who, my honest George Hastings! Af 
worthy a fellow as lives; and the girl could not btra 
made a more prudent choice. 

Hard, Then, by the hand of my body, I'm proud of 
the connexion. 

Mrs, Hard, WeU, if he has taken away the lady, he 
lias not taken her foTtaiie \ ihsx teon^xA Vn. ^I&ia family to 
console us for her loss; 
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Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenary? 

Mrg, Hard, Ay, that's my afiaif, not yours. 

Hard. But you know if your son, when of age, refu- 
ses to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her 
own disposal. 

Mrs» Hard, Ay, but he's not of age^ and she has not 
tbought proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hastikos and Miss Nxvillk. 

Mrs, Hard, [Aside'] What, returned so soon! I be- 
gin not to like it. 

Hast» [To Hardcastie,] For my late attempt to fly 
off with your niece, let my present confusion be my pu- 
nishment. We are now come back to appeal from your 
justice to your humanity. By her father's consent, I 
first paid her my addresses, and our passions were first 
founded in duty. 

Miss Nev, Since his death, I have been obliged to 
stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an hour 
of levity, I was ready even to give up my fortune to se- 
cure my choice. But I'm now recovered from the delu- 
sion, and hope from your tenderness what is denied me 
from a nearer connexion. 

Mrs. Hard, Pshaw! pshaw! this is all but the whining 
end of a modem novel. 

Hard. Be what it will, I'm glad they're come back to 
reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you 
refuse this lady's hand, whom I now offer you? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing. You know I 
can't refuse her till I'm of age, fiither; 

Hard. While I thought concealing your age, boy, 
was likely to conduce to your improvement, I concurred 
with your mother's deiire to keep it secret. But s.vas» 
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... ,,^^./«g jfivu jsemUe's h 
by these presents, that I, Anthony 
XLANK place, refuse you, Constan 
no place at all, for my true and '. 
stance Neville may marry whom 
LuBipkin is his own man again. 

Sir Char. O brave 'squire! 

Hast. My worthy friend! 

2£rs. Hard, Mj undutiful oflfsp 

Mar. Joy, my dear George! I 
And could I prevail upon my little 
aibitrary, I should be the happiest n 
return me the favour. 

Hast. [To Miss Hardcastle.] Co 
now driven to the very last scene of 
I know you like him; I'm sure h 
must and shall have him. 

Hard. [Joining their hands.] An 
Mr. Marlow, if she makes as goo( 
dauorhtct*. T *1r»r»v i«~i; — 
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